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We Are 


New SUPPLY House 


But We Carry a Full Line 


MILL 


- And We Are Prepared to Give Prompt Service 
We oe anand S huttles and a full line of wooden Loom parts 


(CAPITAL $600,000.00) 


Mill Supply Dept. 
V. M. Manning, Mégr. 


NORTHROP 


TRADE-MARK REG U OFF 


On Work That Can Be Woven With One Shuttle 


Save 50 to 75 per cent.of the Labor Cost a 
Weaving and Produce Better Goods 


Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth St. Atlanta Georgia 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


An Open Letter on Cotton 
Warp Sizing 


Mr. Cotton Mill Executive: 


An authority on the chemistry of practice and cotton warp sizing 
States: Many cotion manufacturers would be astonished at the amount 
of saving that could be effected in their sizing process if they could 
only be persuaded thut positive resulis could be obtained on a’ more 
efficient basis, at a very much lower cost, with modern, highly stand- 
ardized commodities. 


Our Textile Laboratory, cognizant, of the vital importance of the 


primary treatment of the cotton warp and its relation to the subse- 
quent processes, has, in no small degree, demonstrated the truth of 
the foregoing statement in New England and Southern cotton mills 
during the. past. decade. | 


AMALOL and GLUANTINE are displacing older methods wher- 
ever used and invariably show an appreciable saving from s:art. to 
finish. 


Let us prove to you the ready adaptability of AMALOL and GLU- 
ANTINE in your plant, and moreover, do not fail to read the inter- 
esting literature that has been recently sent you. 


We will gladly ship you on approval a barrel of each, and furnish 
correct formula for your individual requirements. 


List of users gladly furnished. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Textile Products Division 262 Pearl Street New York City 
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The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Sizes 6° to 72” 


E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 
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The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. 
Cyelone 114-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. 
records it has made. 


Ay 


‘14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.” 


‘You ean’t stall it.’’ 


‘The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.’’ 


The 


Write for specifications and 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


"The Southern Drudkh fir Southern 
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Strong,rigid frame of 
Tcross Section gives 
large factor of safety 


No external pressure 


| | j Solid foot cast flat 


ho'parting ridge 


‘ 


applied to top, bottom or 
_ sides of housing- 
impossible to distort 

or damage bearing 


Threaded steel suspension rod 


fused solid to cast iron frame 


Self aligning ball bearing compensates 
for shaft deflection | 


Always more than two inches =: 


Split housing and removablecap 
facilitate erection,cleaning and inspection 
Capremovable at minimum drop 


For adjustin 
lockingin 
lateral position 


cand 
Large,heavy nuts and. 

acme threads make vertical 

adjustment easy and accurate 


Two drain plugs 
to facilitate the removal of » 
lubricant and cleaning housing 


THE IMPROVED SKAYEF SELF-ALIGNING BALL BEARING HANGER 


More than 7500 installations now | make erection easier and service 
in use prove the value of the old more enduring and reliable. 
style self-aligning .ball bearing 7500 Users Approved 

hanger. All the features which the Old Design — Let us send you full particulars 
made this hanger so economical regarding the many other feat- 
and troubleproof are present in ures—or better still, ask your 
the Improved Skayef Self-Align- By the NEW local transmission dealer to show 
ing Ball Bearing Hanger with | | you the new hanger—it speaks 


additional advantages which | for itself. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY - ~-_ 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Most Successful Cotton 


SHAFTING 
COUPLINGS 
SET COLLARS 
PULLEYS : 
HANGERS : 
FRICTION 
CLUT.CHES 


WOODS SONS CO. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


~ Mills are those 


best equipped to 


carry on’ in 


their particular 
line of endeavor. 
And you will 


usually find 


them equipped 


with the. 
W293 
line of Power 
‘Transmission 
Machinery. 
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BASE PLATES 
FLOOR STANDS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
WALL BRACKETS 
ROPE SHEAVES 
TIGHTENERS 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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NUMBER 1 


The Carders Meeting 


The Carders’ Sectional Division of 
the Southern Textile Association 
met at Charlotte on February 24th. 
The meeting was called to order by 
Marshall Dilling, of Card- 
ers’ Division, at 2:30 p. m. 

Chairman Dilling: I will ask F. 
Gordon Cobb, General Chairman of 
these Sectional Meetings, to make a 
few remarks to us at this time. 

F. Gordon Cobb: Gentlemen, I 
have noticed with a great deal of 
satisfaction that for the last. several 
months all the textile papers, North 
and South, practically have been full 
of discussions, that you might say, 
came from our recent sectional 
meetings. That must ‘be very grati- 
fying or it should be very gratify- 
ing to the men who have worked so 
hard and to the chairmen of the 
different sections. The very fact that 
the room is practically full here to- 
day shows that the work is coming 
to the front, and it does seem that 
we have struck a stride now that is 
going to bring about some definite 
results. 

Incidentally, the mills, especially 
the mills in the South, have bene- 
fited many thousands of dollars as a 
result of the work that has been 
started at these sectional meetings. 
If I only had the time f could recite 
many instances where overseers and 
superintendents have reported re- 
sults from their mills which have 
made money for them. No doubt our 
emplovers will be Pavereatad in that 
part of it. 

Many of the ideas suggested at 
these meetings have caused the 
overseers and superintendents to run 
into other ideas when they began 
working on these suggestions. When 
you have an idea on a machine or 
device and start to work on that 
machine or device you can almost 
invariably improve on your original 
idea. Therefore, we do not realize 
and the mills do not realize the vast 
amount of good that is being done 
as a result of these meetings. In 
fact, it is just like this, you know if 
is oftentimes very hard to trace the 
results to a certain ad or a series of 
ads, but if you are in any way skep- 
tical about the results of advertis- 
ing, just stop it and then you will 
see the results. 

The main idea I am trying to 


” bring out is that the work that we 
~ have started at these sectional meet- 


¥ ings has put the overseers and su- 
9 perintendents to work, so to speak; 
~ jt has given them food for thought; 


and in trying to carry out the tests 
and experiments that have been sug- 
gested at these meetings the men 
have gotten original ideas of their 
own and, therefore, their mills have 
benefited greatly. 

[It seems to me that the Carders’ 
Section has made enough progress 
to begin now to try to establish cer- 
tain settings and speeds and so on 
as standards. At least if we cannot 
sav that they are standards, we can 
20 on record as making recommen- 
dations so that the textile papers and 
so that the chairmen will be able to 
answer in a definite way the mary 
inquiries that they get. The chair- 
man, aS well as myself, receives 
many inquiries from mills all over 
the South and from Eastern mills. 
In fact, I recerved one inquiry last 
week from an Eastern mill*in re- 
gard to one of the discussions that 
came up at our last carders’ 
ing in Columbia and they wanted 
more definite information on the 
subject. Therefore, I merely hand 
that out as a suggestion that if it is 
possible for us to make some definite 
recommendations that can be ac- 
cepted until we find out that those 
recommendations can be improved 
on or that they are wrong or some- 
thing like that. 

Speaking of the Columbia meet- 
ing, it brings to mind the though! 
that I tried to bring out there that 
I believed at that time that we were 


entering on a period of very sharp 


competition. Now, I presume that 
the majority of people here today 
can joi me in saying that that 
statement should be made in the 
past tense. Instead of saving thai 
we are entering upon, I think we 


‘have entered. And we are. still 


floundering around, it seems, in what 
we have entered without knowing 
exactly which way to go. Probably 
it is like business. You know thal 
every paper, even trade papers and 
financial papers and all kinds that 
we have read for the last several 
months, every paper would say that 
business is just turning the corner. 
L have about. come to the conclusion 
that it has turned the corner so dog- 
goned much that it has got dizzy 
and it don’t know which way to go. 
Probably it is like the story I heard 
of an old mule. A darkey who was 
a very slick horse trader sold Mose 
a mule; and in a few days Mose 
came back and said, “Sam, that mule 
is blind.” Sam says, “Now, why do 
you think that mule is blind, Mose?” 


meet-> 


And he said, “I turned him loose in 
the pasture and he run fright square 
into a tree.” Sam seemed to think 
a minute and then he said, “Mose, 
that mule ain't blind at all; he just 
don't give a damn.” It seems like 
business is in that fix now. (Laugh- 
ber.) 
This body of men is not sup- 
posed to study the financial end of 
the cotton mill business, and I mere- 
iy make these remarks to empha- 
size the fact and the work that the 
Southern Textile Association is do- 
ing, an association that is the only 
one in existence that is devoting the 
major part of its programs to tech- 
nical problems. When machines of 
progress are smallest that. is when 
our work as overseers and superin- 
fendents loom up the biggest. And 
I want to appeal to every man here 
to give this work every bit of sup- 
port that. you possibly can. We are 
working hard; every man that. is 
head of one of the committee is. do- 
ing everything in the world that he 
ean to keep the interest worked up 
to get all of the information that he 
ean, the diversified information, in- 
formation from. widely different 
points, and from different mills; and 
it is coming’ in now and coming 
verv fast: and if we keep it- up we 
have already proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the mills 
are benefiting by this work and we 
overseers and superintendents are 
becoming more effieient as a result 
of this work-—-and if we keep this 
work up I think it is only a short 
while until we will be able to prove 
fo our employers the importance of 
the foundation that we need so badly 
lo carry this work on. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

Chairman Dilling: Mr. Cobb and 
the other chairmen of these com- 
mittees have been in a position prob- 
ably to realize the work that has 
been done more than you have be- 
cause the reports are made to us 
many times. We receive inquiries, 
and information comes to us that 
probably does not reach you be- 
cause of the position that..we hap- 
pen to be in; but-I ean realize tha! 
you can see the importance of this 
by the presence of so many of you 
here at this time. I have never seen 


al any previous time a meeting, a 
sectional or general meeting, of the 
Southern Textile Association when 
the room was filled before the con- 
vention was called to order. 

David Clark: 


I want to ask all of 


the Charlotte men ta step to the 
rear and give up their seats until 
the other chairs which have been 
sent for, reach the hall. All of the 
men from Charlotte get up and go 
to the rear. 

Chairman Dilling: It has. been 
customary these meetings for 
every man to pay a dollar for his 
ticket for his luncheon. Men will 
pass those tickets around. I will 
ask them to do it as quietly as they 
can so that we can proceed with the 
discussion. All of you who want to 
pay a dollar for vour ticket to the 
banquet tonighf please do so. 

We would like to ask everybody 
that rises to’ speak {0 give your 
name and address so that the secre- 
tary can have a record of this meet- 
ing. ‘ 

Most of vou have read the pro- 
eram. You understand that the firs! 
subject for diseussion as outhned 
here is .opening and lapping. We 
want to take up the subject of open- 
ing for a few minutes, and we would 
like to have several diseussions 
along that line from people who 


have studied and experimented on 


the subjeet of opening. 

One day last week a man. came 
into my mill. He said, “I have come 
S00 miles to look into this question 
of opening. It is giving me more 
eoncern. in mv mill than any other 
problem that we have and it has 
been. of importance to me that we 
have not been able to get some bet- 
ter system of ‘opening and feeding 
mv cotton.” If it was a subject of 
so: vital importance to a man_ that 
he would travel 800 miles to inves- 
tigate it. it is to us. .1 would like 
for somebody to open up that dis- 
eussion. I will ask Mr. Cobb to start 
off on that. 

Opening. 

Mr. Cobb: Mr. Chairman, at one 
of our former meetings Mr. John- 
stone, I believe, brought out the fact 
that we were not opening endugh 
cotton, that a majority of the mills 
had seemed to work in the system 
of feeding the cotton direct to their 
heppers, opening. probably eight: or 
ten bales, according to the size of 
the mill, or more, and feeding those 
bales, a roll off of each bale direct 
into the hopper, and the main big 
point that he brought out there was 
that if there was one bale with 10 
per cent-of moisture in’ it and 


Other bale that had 5 per cent of 


moisture in it. 
a mixing there. 


that that did not get 
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Now, at our place, we have gone 
lo the expense of building a very 
large opehing room where we can 
open about 300 bales of cotton. We 
have got it in two compartments. 
We open 150 bales of cotton in each 
compartment. And that allows the 
cotton to age from 24 to 36 hours. 
And we do believe that the one 
point that was brought out as to 
the cotton being able to get the 
same amount of moisture in it has 
been accomplished. We haven't op- 
erated that system long enough to 
know whether we have been able to 
get a better mixing so far as piece 
work is concerned or not. We can 
only say now that we think we do. 
We hope to give you a report later 
on that will be more definite in that 
time. I believe that is as far as I 
“an go in that. 

Chairman Dilling: Mr. Johnston 
brought out that question. He had 
reference largely to the English sys- 
tem. And we must all admit that 
they have some things that we can 
learn to advantage to ourselves. And 
that is one system that they follow, 
opening and aging their cotton. And 
Mr. Cobb has followed out that. 

Now, we would like for somebody 
else to tel us some experience that 
they have had with that. 

H. H. Boyd: I would like to ask 
Mr. Cobb: on opening cotton if he 
will explain a little further to the 
gentlemen. When we say opening 
cotton a great many people mean 
just taking the bagging and hoops 
off the cotton and let it lay on the 
floor until it comes out of the bale. 
Or whether he takes the cotton out 
of the bale and throws it over in 
the room loosely. When they say 
opening cotton, opening a bale, it 
don't mean just that to us. 

F. G. Cobb: We have not installed 
a bale breaker vet. But instead of 
having the bale breaker we pile the 
cotton up about 10 or 42 feet high 
and seattersthe cotton as well as we 
‘an while we are piling it up. And 
then when the men feed off that we 
have large trucks that will hold 
probably two bales and we load the 
cotton from this pile on to those 
trucks by taking it sectionally. In 
otner words, the cotton is put into 
the pile a layer at a time, several 
pues. hen when we feed off it they 
can go over the whole pile and get 
their arm full of cotton. So they 
take it a section. So they get a mix- 
ing there of the number of bales 
that it takes to make that pile of 
cotton about 10 feet high. 

Later on we hope to have a bale 
breaker and blow system so as to 
_blow it into this room, but we 
haven't. got that far on it vet. 

H. 8. Fowler: I would like to ask 
if you have found any improvement 
in the variation of your numbers? 

Mr. Cobb: I stated that we had 
nol been able to tell definitely that 
we have found an improvement in 
variation. We think we have. We 
hope to give you a more definite 
report on that later. 

M. A. Croley: I have had some 
experience in opening cotton. We 
did have a system of opening 18 
bales and feeding a small part of 
each bale. We did away with that 
system. We opened 25 bales in the 
bin, and got much better results. 


We open in a day what we are going 
to run tomorrow and next day. I 
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think that we have benefited great- 
ly in the work and I know that we 
have increased our breaking strength 
in doing that. 

Chairman Dilling: Do you open 
that by hand or run it through a 
bale breaker? 

M. A. Crolley: We open a bale 
and shake it over the pile. 

Chairman Dilling: Has anybody a 
system of the kind that you use the 
bale breaker and condenser or fan, 
either by suction or forced draft? 

B. F. Underwood: We have a ver- 
tical opener in the warehouse.- We 
open from 12 to 16 bales of cotton. 
Just tear the bagging and ties open 
and half it up. The man that feeds 
it takes part off each bale through- 
out the 16 and throws them into the 
vertical opener and it is carried by 
suction into our breaker room de- 
partment, and so it drops on the 
floor and the breaker man feeds it 
into the hopper. 

Chairman Dilling: How long does 
it lie there? Use it immediately? 

Mr. Underwood: Use it imme- 
diately. Our numbers vary, some 
about 2 per cent. We haven't a con- 
veyor yet. We want to arrange our 
breaker room so that we can run 
our cotton right into our hopper. 
We haven't that yet. 

Chairman Dilling: If you had time 
to let. that cotton age you would gel 
better results. 

Mr. Underwood: We opened four 
bales; and I changed it to 16. And 
we get better results by the more we 
opened, 

Chairman Dilling: The two things 
in the information that has come to 
me that counts in this opening busi- 
ness is to get it opened and aired. 
You: may open it but it must be 
aired. And the only way to do that 
is run it through a condensor, C. O. 
B. machine or something of that 
type, and then let it get air and age 


it. It must stand for a period of 
time before you run if into your 
breaker. You can use it immedi- 


ately after it ‘has been through the 
condenser, but it will be much bet- 
ter if you let it age for 24 or 48 
hours or even longer. ? 

H. H. Boyd: Mr. Chairman, at one 
of our mills at Pineville, there is a 
man here, J. A. Hinson, from Green- 
ville. We had at that mill a lot of 
this very high density eotton, press- 
ed very hard to be shipped abroad, 
and it gave them some _ trouble. 
They ran the cotton through a C..O. 
B. machine. They are running that 
cotton now over into a room and 
ageing it, just as you say: And if 
Mr. Hinson is here and if we can 
get him to talk, maybe he can give 
you some information on that. I 
do not know the details of it, but 
possibly he can state it. 

J. A. Hinson: We have thhad a 
ereat deal of trouble with cotton, 
variation of numbers. So we got 
this new system and opened up. We 
will open up one night what we will 
use next day and run it through the 
C. 0. B. machine. But we haven't 
had time to find out yet exactly just 
what it is going to do, but we do 
know that it has done a lot of good. 

Chairman Dilling: You know it 
has..improved it my opening it and 
ageing it? 

Mr. Hinson: Yes, sir, a great deal, 

EK. G. Watt: I would like to have 
Mr. Hinson give us the variation. 


pounds. 


use tomorrow. 


before this arrangement was adopt- 
ed, in his yarn, before and since its 


adoption. 
Mr. Hinson: Well, our yarn is 
about a 23, and sizing up I find it 


gives something like two numbers: 
it will average about 2 or 2% num- 
hers. 

W.S. Moore: Mr. Chairman, we 
have a new system installed at No. 
1 Mill where we open up 30 bales, 
just take the bagging and ties away 
from it. We don’t shake the cotton 
up. We have a No. 4 bale breaker 
and a vertical opener. Before plac- 
ing those in there we had a great 
deal of trouble with our weights, 
variation. But since we put in this 
work we found a great deal of im- 
provement on our goods in 
wavs and in the evenness 
yarn. We find that we do not 
ever vary more 1 five 
Before that Nime, 
we did this, they would 1 


before 
high 


as 20 pounds. And that is about the 
information we have gathered so far, 


We haven't checked it up so where 
we can give you a definite rule to 
go by. We have two compartments. 
We opened yesterday morning what 
we are going to use today and we 


open today what we are ‘going to 
We get a great deal 


better results from tit. 

Chairman Dilling: You find it has 
been very beneficial? 

Mr. Moore: Yes, sir. 

R. T. LeGrand: What Mr. Boyd 
didn’t get in high density in cotton 
we did. We have a breaker and ver- 
tical opener that carries it up. to 
the breaker room. But we could 
not handle it through a machine at 
all. 
We opened as high as a hundred 
bales: that is, we just took the bag- 
ging and ties off on the next 40 or 
50, I should say. Carried it up by 
hand. We cannot run that high den- 
sity cotton without that. | 

As you said a while ago, by pult- 
ting it through an air blowing ma- 
ehine it loosens more than in tear- 
ing up compressed cotton by hand. 
But we haven't got the space in our 


breaker room to take any great 
amount. It is liable to a fire when 


it gets like that. The longer we let 
it lav there the better it is. No 
question about that. i 

'W. W. Cobb: Talking about the 
ageing of cotton I would like to 
know what is the difference be- 
tween the soft pack or soft cotton 


and compressed. Now, my idea is 
that compressed cotton ought to 
have more ageing than our. soft 


packed bale. I would like to hear 
that discussed. 

Chairman Dilling: You are right 
there, Mr. Cobb. The harder it 
compressed the more ageing it needs. 
The big bales require less than the 
compressed. 

Major. Lee, 


1S 


of Charlotte: Mr. 


Chairman, I have long been studying 


this question of opening cotton be- 
fore it is presented to the breaker, 
My ideas can be best shown by a 


blueprint, which I will leave here 


on the table. The cotton from the 
room where it is opened is carried 
to this breaker by a conveyer. The 
disk of the breaker is of big con- 
struction. Tt has a cylinder with al- 
lernate teeth and saws and alter- 
nate saws without any teeth. Those 
disks that have no teeth in them 


We had to open it by hand. 
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project about 1/16 of an inch be- 
yond the disks that have teeth in 
them. You will observe by this con- 
struction the cotton is brought by 
the conveyer and put into a hopper 
just exactly as you would put cot- 
ton into a cotton gin hopper. It is 
there formed and rolled and is car- 
ried around and meets this cylinder 
revolving in the same direction, and 
it matters not how closely mixed the 
cotton is combed out, it is not beat 
out, if is simply combed out, and 
from those teeth that engage the 
cotton and carry it around it is 
thrown: up through a spout and 
carried into another breaker or 
cleaner. This drill, the second one, 
is arranged with a cylinder covered 
with a series’ of saws like a close 
set cotton gin. But the cotton does 
not come in direct contact with 
those teeth. There is a brush inter- 
posed between the teeth and the 
cotton which has slots obliquely ar- 
ranged so that the cotton that comes 
to it is opened in a perfect state. 
And through these slots nothing can 
come but what is flexible: The cot- 
ton fibres are foreed through those 
slots and there is nothing gets there 
except that it is flexible. Anything 
that is not cotton passes on and is 
carried to the corveyer and is car- . 
ried out. 

Chairman Dilling: Mr. Lee, if you 
will wait we will get to that part 
of our discussion a little later on. 
We are hardly to that part of our 
discussion yet. 

B. R. Burnham: I was interested 
in what the gentleman from Shelby 
had to say about the high ‘density 
of his compressed cotton. At Whit- 


ney we have a No. 4 bale breaker 


we put about seventy to seventy- 
five thousand pounds of cotton 
through a week. It goes to the No. 
4 bale breaker and the vertical 
Kirschner opener. From there it 
is carried to the Gordon Distributor 
system, a distance of probably 50 
feet into the hoppers or self feed- 


ers. We run considerable com- 
pressed. When you speak of high 


density cotton some, I think, is com- 
pressed to a greater density than 
others. The only kind that I am 
familiar with, and I do not know 
the density of it now, is such as we 
get from Texas. But I do know that 
putting seventy to seventy-five thou- 
sand pounds a week through that 
machine and running your vertical - 
opener, your vertical shaft at a 
speed of about 750, you get an open- 
ing that will be detrimental to your 
work. 

J. S. Stroud: If a vertical opener 
is worth anything for cotton we can 
take a bale breaker and open this 
cotton up. But I know that a ver- 
tical opener does a great deal of 
good in low grade cotton, but is it 
worth while in good middling eot- 
ton? 

Lyman Hamrick: I started up the 
Musgrove Mills in Gaffney, and when 
[ started I opened up cotton as I 
needed it, People said I was proj- 
ecting when I opened my cotton up 
at night, the amount that I was 
going to use the next day. I had 
to close my stripping roll up. I 
found that my laps varied about 
three pounds. ‘That is on the break- 
er, which I think is very good. Be- 
fore IT put my cotton in that way, 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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Of interest to Dyers and the Color Using Industries in General 
Prepared by the National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


New Color Card for Cotton 


The products listed in this recent 
publication comprise the most im- 
portant of “National” Direct, De- 
veloped, and Basic Dyes. 

No less than 210 dyeings are 
shown representing 105 dyes. Gen- 
eral directions for dyeing cotton 
are given, including special meth- 
ods for after-treatment. | 


An important innovation is a 


presentation of a table of dyeings 
explaining the fastness properties 


of each one of the dyes included in 
this sample card. 

The illustration above shows the 
form used. Instead of being sim- 
ply indexed and indicated by num- 
erals the information is given in 
plain non-technical language, so 
that it may be easily understood 
and utilized. 

Copies of the new Cotton Card 
may be secured from any of our 
branch offices. 


The ‘‘National’’ 


Dyers’ Percentage Table 


DYBR'S PERCENTAGE "TABLES 


How Can the 
Dye Manufacturer 
- Best Serve Your 


By. cooperation in solving the 
technical problems that confront 
you in the application of color 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., maintains a techni- 
cal application division composed of 
a staff of color experts having at 
their disposal complete laboratory 
facilities for the practical solution 
of color problems. . | 


This technical service, which is 
freely offered to the Company’s 
customers, covers all matters per- 
taining to the accurate application 
of “National” Dyes. It includes the 
analysis of materials prior to the 
application of color and the selec- 


‘tion of dyes suitable for these ma- 


terials; the best methods of obtain-. 
ing, in different classes of fabrics, 
new shades that are popularized by 
fashion; and all other problems 
that constantly arise in dyeing 
operations. 


Stocks at Charlotte 


Stock for Southern Cotton Mills 
earried at our Charlotte, N. C., 
warehouse for prompt shipment. 


* * * 
| The National Aniline and Chem- ; 3 
ical Company, Inc., is the oldest 4 ege 
| and largest manufacturer of coal- National Aniline 
tar. dyes in America. ° 
| ae & Chemical Company, Inc. 
It produces over 250 dyes of OFFICE 
) absolute merit and supplies the | 21 Burling Slip, New York City 
requirements of the textile manu- | 
3 facturers im the dyeing of all . 
| af Charlotte... . . . 236 W. First St. 
| * * Chicago . 111 W. Washington St. 
lt has an unexcelled force of | : 
chemists and engineers for the Thi chest b Montreal . . 8 Place Youville 
development and progress of the | Char as Philadelphia 653 N. Broad St. 
n | art of dye making in this country. |} pared to help the dyer figure his Providence 28 N. Main St. 
I percentages accurately and quick- San Francisco 
| ‘ 4 Front St., E 
p It has a staff of colorists ready |§) | 
s | to serve textile mills in correct | |Printed on heavy, waterproofed 
d }| application of dyes to fabrics, and |f| cardboard. Will be sent upon re- 
I | this service is therefore in the in- || ope ieee 
t | _ terest of the ultimate consumer. quest. Address Publicity Division 
—§, —21 Burling Slip. 
| 
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Sound Reasons Why 


The American Cotton Exchange 
Is Full Worthy of Patronage 


The “AMERIC AN COTTON EXCHANGE” is the only Cotton Exchange in the 
United States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both _— 
and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


The “AMERICAN” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the ecianties whose con- 
tracts call for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously located cities of 


the South in addition to New York. The waite value of this plan is too apparent to | 


require detailed comment here. 


The volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” daily, 
weekly and monthly has made the marvelous increase of OVER 3,000 per cent in 


just two years, proving senda all dispute that the Exchange is fully meeting a long’ 
felt commercial need. 


The “AMERICAN’- owns and occupies its own office building in the financial 


eenter of New York City, and is in good financial condition. 


FINANCIAL REFERENCE: Those desirous of getting a report on the commer- 


cial integrity and financial stability of the American Cotton Exchange, Inc., can ob- 


tain same by writing to the Metropolitan Trust Company, 120 Broadway, New 10rK 


City. 


CHARTERED by the State of New York, efficiently guided by officials whose 
many years’ practical experience with every phase of cotton, from planting to man- 
ufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, and embracing numerous active 
members of proven capacity and trustworthiness as brokers, THE AMERICAN COT- 
TON EXCHANGE is deserving of the support of all who are interested in Cotton. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON 


| Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE, Inc., listed 

below will be glad to open up negoiations with Mill Owners, Planters, Merchants and 
Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts from ten 
bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will also fur- 


nish FREE Weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest Banking and Com- 


mercial Ratings. 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York — New York 
Rose & Son Raymond Palmer & Co. 
24 Stone Street 81 Broad Street 
New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc.) 
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Loom Fixer to Overseer 


SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE 


BULLETIN 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


The Hand Loom in the Pattern 
Room. 

Although the old style hand loom 
belongs to the weaving industry of 
many years ago, if is an important 
and useful factor in the hands of 
some overseers and designers. The 
writer is acquainted with several 
mill when who possess these crude 
hand looms for the purpose of de- 
veloping some of their ideas without 
making complete warps and weav- 
ing them on the regular power 
looms. In fact, the writer had oc- 
casion to construct a hand loom for 
pattern developing purposes while 
in the employment of a mill that 
made a specialty of intricate designs. 
The advantage of the hand loom in 
the pattern room is that some very 
complicated and elaborate designs 
ean be worked out by the weaver 
without the use of complete sec- 
tions of warp threads. There is an 
opportunity to introduce warp 
threads after the main warp threads 
have been arranged with a view of 
varving the design from the original 
draft. In order to construct a loom 
of this kine the plan shown in Fig- 
ure 1 would be followed. This dia- 


gram shows the working parts of . 


‘the loom. The frame itself is com- 
posed of two by four imch stock 
with the joints bolted as a steady 
frame is essential to good work. The 
frame need not differ very material- 
ly in design.from the frame of the 
~eommon cotton loom. After the 
frame is set up the beam for hold- 
ing the warp A is adjusted in bear- 
ings fixed to the frame. The beam 
for a hand loom of this description 
is a wooden roll, about four inches 
in diameter and turned with the 
pins on the ends to fit the bearings. 
No flanges are required as the aver- 
age pattern warp will be short. The 
warp threads pass over the whip 
roll B which, like the warp beams 


fit in bearings on the frame. 
Regulation harnesses can be used 
and these are hung at C by means 
of the same straps used in the reg- 
ular loom. The straps pass over 
wooden rollers fixed to the top of 
the loom frame, thus supporting the 
harnesses in position. But instead 
of mechanical devices for the oper- 
ation of the harnesses foot power is 
used. The lower straps of the har- 
nesses drop to foot treadles which 
are pivoted on studs set in the bot- 
tom of the loom frame, so that the 
pressure of the foot depresses a 
lever which in turn brings down a 
harness and elevates its correspond- 
ing harness because of the arrange- 
ment of the straps above. A lever is 
used for each harness. The reed D 
is adjusted in a batten which is sup- 
ported on two wooden arms that are 
hinged to the frame overhead. The 
hinged arrangement allows the bat- 
ten to be swung back and forth by 
hand with the opening and closing 
of the shed, resulting in the beating 
up..of the. filling. The shuttles are 
passed through the shed by hand. 
As fast as the pattern is woven it is 
wound on the cloth beam E. This 


an 


‘ 
iW 


beam, like the warp beam, turns in 
bearings attached to the loom 
frame. 

Instead of the foot lever. plan for 
manipulating the harnesses a sys- 
tem of upright levers can be used 
as shown in Figure 2. Sometimes 
old harness jacks from a discarded 
power loom are employed for this 
service. Wooden jacks could be cut 
by any carpenter if‘ old cast iron 


loom jacks are not, available. The 
jacks are put in place at one end of 
the loom frame and arranged to rest 
on a pin K from the terminals of 
these jacks the straps carrying the 
harnesses are passed over the wheels 
above marked GG, and the wheels 
below marked HH. The harnesses 
are designated F. 

Foot power is not used in working 
the harness arranged this way but 


—* 


Interesting Booklet D-33 on Facts 
Mill Men, Dealers and Growers 
Should Know, mailed on Request. 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


Code —Shepperson's 


terns thread by thread. 


‘marked M. 


an assistant stands at the jacks to 
operate them. This plan is intended 
for use only when a few inches of 
design are to be woven for experi- 


mental purposes. The plan would 
be too slow and tedious to weave 


patterns of any size. The object. is 
(o afford means for developing small 
designs at the loom. The designer 
has an opportunity to work out pat- 
He can in- 
siruct assistant to elevate and de- 
press certain harnesses with a view 


a finding just what method of in- 


lerlacing will give the best results 
with the special pattern he is work- 
ing on. 


Figure 3 is the method used for 
{ving-in additional warp threads of 
any desired size or color for the pur- 
pose of determining weights, looks, 
feel and other properties of a given 
sample. The main warp beam is 
This. may be of a single 
color throughout and after the pat- 
fern is begun the designer may de- 
sire to see how some. additional 
warp threads of red, blue, green or 
other color may look when woven 
info the pattern in solid or hair-line 
stripes. This end is readily accom- 
plished by tying the spools N, N, N, 
lo the frame of the loom and run- 
ning the threads down to.enter the 
harnesses with the main body of 
threads. It may be desired to ex- 
periment with checks, in which case 
the hand shuttles can be furnished 
with colors to correspond with the 
colors of warp threads which have 
heen introduced by 
spools. The shuttles can be thrown 
to get the desired checking effect. 

In case the combination fails to 
eome up to the standard expected it 
is an easy matter to remove the 
spools and tie up spools containing 
another combination. The throwing 
of the shuttles can, of course, be 
regulated so as to weave the check- 
ing filling correctly. One overseer 
the writer has in mind purchased a 
second hand raf carpet loom from a 
dealer and fitted it with the neces- 
sarv contrivance for working the 
harnesses with expenditure of little 
time and money. 

Formerly this overseer had a very 
erude little weaving affair of his 
own construction, in which he wove 
miniature patterns by working the 
warp threads in clusters of wire 
heddles attached to strings. 

Then he would pass a ball of fill- 


ing through the open shed and beat. 


up this filling with a common hand 


comb. He managed to make two 
and three inch patterns after con- 


siderable time and labor, some of 
which proved to be good sellers for 
the mill company. 


tving up the. 


Roberts’ Loose End Preventer. 

The Roberts loose end preven- 
ter for Warpers. No mill can af- 
ford to do without this attach- 
ment, for small cost, with best re- 
sults. For further particulars, 
write to Roberts & Graddick Co., 
P. 0. Box 194, Winder, Ga. 
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Howard Bros. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 

Cylinder Fillets 

Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 

Burnisher Fillets 

‘Stripper Sheets 

Emery Fillets 

Napper Clothing 

Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 

Steel Twin-Wire Heddles 

All Sizes and Numbers Wire 

Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders _ 

All Accessory Supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with machines for mounting 
our Card Clothing. 


Please Transmit Orders Directly to 
Southern Offices. 


HOWARD BROS. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 
1126 Healey Building Phone Ivy 2571 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Carders’ Meeting. 
(Continued from Page 6.) 
why, | had a variation of from five 
fo eight pounds. And I think that 
the vertical opener is the thing; in 
other words, it opens the cotton up 
so fine and so good. If you close 
your stripping roll you are going to 

get a finer lap. 

Chairman Dilling: 
cotton? 

Mr. Hamrick: % middling. 

Chairman Dilling: I would lke to 
state for the information of some 
that may not have come in contact 
with what they eall this high den- 
sity cotton that a f ew years. ago 
there was developed a new type of 
compress that compressed 
with a greater density than the old 
type of compress, and that: is what 
these gentlemen speak of when they 
speak of these high density bales, I 
know the last one I came in contact 
with IT had to use a sledge ham- 
mer. 

L.. R. Gilbert: I may be a crank 
about opening. I think Iam. I have 
the best opening system that I have 
seen. And aceording to what these 


What kind of 


Other fellows have we have got a 


large opening system. We dye ev- 
erything that we put out, making 
ginghams. We have got a _ bale 
breaker in the cotton warehouse. 
We open 30 bales of. cotton at a 
lime, or 15 bales that, we run 
through. We take it off and run # 
through that machine and drop it 
into the dye house through a con- 
denser 150 feet, and that tears it 
up fine, and if is dyed in that shape, 
and taken from there and through 
the dyer and blown by a fan 
through a fireproof bin. . And he 
dves two bales at a time by the ma- 
chine. Tomorrow he will dye two 
more bales, and maybe two or three 
days later he will dye two’ or three 
more hales. There are six bales 
that come from 90 bales. 

From the bins, whenever we want 
that color, we put it into an auto- 
matic feeder that feeds into a por- 
cupine opener and then through a 
vertical opener, sucked up through 
a condenser and an automatic 
breaker. 

We have a standard type there. 


It is the best colored standard type: 


that T ever saw. The standard we 
used to handle was 6 or 8. sets, 
However, we now handle from 10 
to 12 and 14 sets of that stuff. I 


| attribute most of it to the opening 


system that we have, which is the 
best that IT have seen any place. 

Member: I would like to know 
the variations in number. 

Mr. Gilehrist: We don't care es- 
pecially about the variations. Of 
course, it has to be even or it won't 
run. Of course, in making ging- 
hams vou don’t have ‘to make as 
good a job beeause it is sold by the 
vard and not by the number. But 
our numbers are pretty. even. But 
how much variation I could 1.0t. tell. 

Chairman Dilling: Did you ge! 
that statement that Mr. Gilbert 
made. that as a result of their open- 
ing system their standards increas- 
ed from 6 to 8 up to as many as 16 
sets, and) that he attributes most of 
it to his opening? Somebody else 
now? 

R. H. Arnett: TI opened 4 bales and 
8 bales: and then I got very good 
results. from 4 bales and also very 


cotton 


bales a day. 
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good from 8 bales. And I took up 
the system of opening 12. In buy- 
ing cotton you don’t get all one 
grade exactly or you don’t. get all 
of the same kind of cotton. When I 
mix my cotton I bring in the differ- 
ent kinds: of cotten as they come: in; 
the different lots of cotton. I will 
bring in one bale of one lot’ and 
one bale of another lot until I get 
in four bales of each tot if I have 
so many lots. If I only have 2, I 
bring 2 of each lot, and I put them 
down side by side. I -open them 
and tear them up and throw them 
in the bin and mix them as well as 
I can. And then I bring in four 
more. And when I have 4 of one 
kind I open them and put along all: 
of the way across and mix those 4 
up and go back and get 4 more and 
mix them the same way. And when 
my picker hand goes in to get his 
cotton I get him to get a.turn here 
and a turn there and a turn over 
on the other side. And in that way 
you get your hopper mixed up. And 
we have no trouble with unevenness 
at our mill. And I have been carder 
there for 5 years. : 

B. M. Rodgers: I will just state 
that I have an opening system. | 
have the H. and B. opener with the 
C. OQ. B. machine. ‘We carry that 
perhaps 200 feet through a pipe into 
the condenser. We have two ma- 
chines. We open up 20 bales, and 
24, 20 around one machine and 24 
around the other, which makes 44 
We try to arrange to 
let that cotton he there and equal- . 
ize -at least over night... What we 
open today we try not to use it be- 
fore tomorrow. It comes in. there 
in such a way jhat it is equalized 
by tomorrow. And we put it into 
breakers and carry it on through. 
And it doesn’t give but very little 
variation. I do not know how much 
difference there is in that variation 
now and before we put that in, as. 
we have had it in perhaps for six 
years. I do not know what the va- 
riation was before. In fact, I don’t 
know what it is now, as I don’t han- 
die that end of it. But I am sure 
that that is about as satisfactory 
way of opening as we have in our 
part of the country: 

T. J. Digby: The gentleman on 
my right here was interested in the 
vertical opener, and I would just like 
Lo give our experience with the ver- 
tical. Some time ago, two or three 
years ago, we made a change in our 
mill by adding more machinery, and 
in order to put in the machinery 
that I wanted to put in without 
building any more buildings—I 
wanted to put. in about 5,000 more 
spindles in the buildings—I 
had to cul out one process of pick- 
ing. And we installed a_ vertical 
opener. We haven't got any elab- 
orate system of opening. We first 
tried one plan and then another, 
And we fed from a number of bales, 
an armful from each bale, say, 42 
or 145 bales. Well, before we put in 
that vertical opener we had one 
darkey that ran our three breaker 
machines and fed the cotton off the 
floor where it dropped down from 
the condenser and kept up with 
those machines and was able to feed 
them and doff them. Well, when 
we made this change and put in the 
vertical opener IT figured on putting 

(Continued on Page 12). 
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If I Were Building a Mill. 


For the benefit of those who will 
submityarticles for the April contest 
on the subject, “If I Were Building 
a Mill,” we make the following sug- 
gestions: 

Suggestions. 

(1) What kind of goods or yarns 
would you make? State briefly your 
reason for preferring to operate a 
mill on those goods or yarns. 

(2) What special or unusual fea- 
fures would you have in your mill 
buikiing? Do not use space to men- 
tion things that are usual in all mill 
buildings. 

(3) Opening and lapping machin- 
ery. How would you arrange your 
opening system? What specifica- 
tions and speeds would you provide 
on your lappers. 

(4) Cards. How much would you 
eard per day? What speeds and 
specifications would you fix on the 
cylinders, licker-ims, ete.? 

(5) Drawing frames. Would you 
use one or two processes, leather 
or metallic rolls? What front roll 
speeds would you fix?? — 

(6) Roving machinery. How many 
processes and what sizes would you 
use? Have you any special ideas 
about the specifications or the ar- 
‘rangements of fhe roving machin- 
Cry. 


(7) Spinning machinery. Band 
driven or tape driven spindles? 


What gauge and size of ring? What 
other specification? How should the 
frames be driven? There are many 
other specifications to be consider- 
ed on spinning frames. 


8) Spoolers. What form of ten- 
sion?’ Other specifications, includ- 
ing size of spool. 

(9) Warpers. Specifications of 
beams warper if for cloth mill or 
ball or denn warper if yarn mill. 

10) Twisters (if yarn mill or duck 
mill). Give gauge, number of spin- 
dies, size of rings, ete. 

(41) Slashers. Give specifications 
including method of handling sizing. 

(12) Beaming machinery if color- 
ed. goods mill. 

13) Looms. Give specifications 
but do not give the name of -the 
maker of the looms. 

14) Cloth room and finishing ma- 
chine. Give method of handling, 
inspection and baling. | 

(15) Any ideas you may have rel- 
ative to efficiency in handling the 
stock.as it passes from machine to 
machine through the mill. 

46) Remember that articles must 
not be over three columns in 
length. 


Kinky Filling. 


Baditor: 

| would appreciate it very much 
if you will ask some of your read- 
ers to give me a remedy for kinky 
filling on a loom. I have noticed 


Practical Men 


fhat most of the trouble that shows 
up in our cloth comes from kinky 
filling. I am an employee in a large 
weave room and would like some 
information on this subject. 

P. M. 


Short Drafts. 


Editor: 

I have read what “Old Top” had 
fo say in a recent issue about short 
draft on eards., I would like to know 
what he calls short draft on cards 
and also what he means by “too 
heavy’ carding on 40-inch cards. 
What does he think is the limit 
draft, either way, too long or. too 
short and what does he call slow 
speed and short draft and high 
speed and long draft. 

I hope that Old Top will answer 
my questions. 


Skayef Ball Bearing Hangers. 

The improved Skayef Ball Bear- 
ing Hanger, illustrated herewith, 
manufactured under the supervision 
of S. K. F. Industries, Inc., is. dis- 


tinguished by several. valuable fea- 


tures of design. The hanger is built 
around the §. K. K. marked self- 
aligning ball bearing—the bearing 
which made the old type hanger 
used in over .7,500 installations so 
remarkably satisfactory. 

The improved hanger, however, 
uses the principle of two point sus- 
pension, carrying the bearing-in a 
split housing which is rigidly held 


by two threaded suspension rods. 
This makes a strong, compact unit, 
easy to assemble, locate and inspect. 
Any necessary vertical or horizontal 
adjustment can easily be made at 
the end of the housing by means of 
lock nuts and set screws provided; 
this eliminates the possibility of ap- 
plying pressure which might be 
fransmitted to the “bearing while 
making adjustments. 

The valuable feature of self- 
alignment furnished within. the 
hearing, itself, enables the shaft to 
turn freely at all times with a mini- 
mum amount of friction and pre- 
vents rubbing, heating and binding. 
Millwrights will appreciate the fact 
that Skayvef Hangers permit them to 


lay the shaft out on the floor with 
the boir'ngs in plain view and then 
raise if into position for final ad- 
justment with the upper half of the 
housine off, thus assuring absolute 
correc! assembly. 

Freedom from trouble and_ the 
arge emoun!t of power saving pos- 
sible make the Skavef Hanger par- 
ticularly valuable, and permit 
chance to decrease operating costs 
in the average plant. 


The Might of an Industry Expressed 
Through Co-operation. 


Years ago, when the Standard Oil 
Company started to do business in 
China. so the story goes, it flooded 
that Asiatic market with oil lamps 
at prices which could not help but 
appeal to the bargain instinet of the 
shrewd celestial, Hundreds of thot- 
sands of these lamps were sold, not 
beeause the Standard Oil Company 
wanted to build up a trade in lamps, 
but because every lamp in use meant 
that fuel had.to be purchased some- 
where—and the oil company was 
there to get the business. Thus a 
vast market was opened up in a 
ferritory that had been almost bar- 
ren in sales before. 

People marvelled at this bit. of 
business strategy and accepted it as 
a demonstration of what a tremen- 
doustv powerful organization could 
do in building business for. itself, 

In Ameriea there are few lines in 
which any one concern so dominates 
the source of supply that it is af- 
forded an Opportunity fo create a 
nation-wide market for its products 
by any strategy or propaganda of 
such a: general nature... Time and 
again, however, whole industries 
working together upon the demo- 
hasis co-operation, have 
demonstrated that they could assure 


their prosperity and growth in =a 
manner which was beyond the limit 
of ‘human possibilities to any indi- 
vidual manufacturer working alone. 

One of the most striking examples 
of co-operative activity is furnished 
by our own industry. The associat- 
ed manufacturers of knitted outer- 
wear have been carrying on a cam- 
paign which has moulded public 
opinion. and created a healthy activ- 
itv mm every phase of the knitted 
outerwear industry, to the end that 
when almost every other line of 
business Was suffering from depres- 
sion, this industry was forging ahead 
lo ever greater and greater sales. 
Today the mills are working over- 
time and double shift to keep. up 


basis of their 


with the tremendous nation-wide de- 


mand which has been developed for 
knitted garments of of. silk 
and of fibre silk. 

some idea of how the knitted out- 
erwear manufaeturers are creating 
and maintaining this. demand for 
their products is afforded by a 
glimpse at the 1921-22 plans for the 
national advertising campaign of 
knitted outerwear. First of all, the 
scope of the campaign activities is 
shown by a ehart which forms the 
plans. From. this 
chart, illustrated herewith, you can 
see in skeleton form how, first, ef- 
forts are directed along the lines of 
general publicity, whereby the work 
of laying a vast foundation for the 
sale of knitted outerwear. creating ¢ 
receptive state’ of mind upon the 
part of the consumer, and influene- 
ng the movements in dress and in 
fashion, which so greatly affect the 
sale of the products of this indus- 
Irv, is accomplished. 

Then, it shows the provisions for 
ihe direct appeal to the consumer 
through national magazines an¢ 
printed matter of all sorts, to carry 
to him the great message of this 
industry. 

Third, it shows the service which 
this industry affords to the mereh- 
ant im every cify and hamlet. to 
enable him to profit by the work 
Which is being done by this e¢am- 
paign and to help him to take ad- 
vantage -of the great wave of pop- 
ularity which is carrying this entire 
ndustry on to ever greater and 
greater prosperity. 

Then, ‘the trade advertising by 
which there is carried to the mer- 
chant the story of what the indus- 


iry is doing to help him and to ad-- 


vise him of all the opportunities for 
increasing his business and joming 
in the movement, 

It is immediately evident that the 
national’ advertising campaign ot 
the National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation is not being carried on to 
serve any one interest or group, but 
lo give. positive assistance to every 
link in the industry: the manufac- 
turer, the jobber, the deaker and the 
publication which serves the indus- 
try. A publicity bureau has been 
established to serve as a source of 
information on knitted outerwear 
from which the editors of the news- 
papers an’ magazines can obtain 
authoritative data regarding the 
styles, the tendencies and the gar- 
ments which ‘are being offered to 
the public.. It headquarters 
from which any merchant through- 
out the country ean obtain advertis- 
ing material, information and assist- 
ance which will enable him to cash 
in on the public demand. It is a 
point of contact for all the manu- 
facturers of every garment whic 
comes within the classification of 
knitted. outerwear, through which 
they can exchange ideas which will 
assist each one in his own adver- 
ising and sales work and to aid 
him to co-operate with the broad 
nation-wide campaign being carried 
on by the industry as a whole. 


This entire campaign is being sup- 
ported by the forward-looking knit- 
ted outerwear manufacturers who 
contribute an amount determined by 
a small percentage of their monthiv 
and annual sales. 
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For 
Cotton Print Goods 


“BRETON” | 
MINEROL 


“It prevents foaming in the color box’’ 

| 

| BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. | 

| . Established 1874 

80 South Street, NEW YORK | 

| BOSTON | PHILADELPHIA 
| Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


of tte DOUBLE CONE TYPE are of strong con- 
struction, easily applied to, or removed from shafts. 
The ideal coupling for cotton mills. 

We are Manufacturing Engineers, specializing on 
Power Transmission Machinery. We will be 
glad to co-operate with your eugineers in solving your 
ransmission problems. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Company 
Chambersburg, Penna. 
MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent, Greenvitte, 


POWER TRANSMITTING.MACHINERY 
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Carders’ Meeting. 
‘Continued from Page 10.) 

in an automatic feeder, but after 
going into it and finding out the cost 
was twelve or fifteen hundred dol- 
lars to put it in, I decided I would 
do without that and just put in the 
vertical opener. And when I[ got 
that vertical opener in and got it 
in operation that cotton was so fluffy 
and was opened up so nice until that 
darkey could not attend to those 
machines and feed that cotton into 
the hopper. When he picked up 
an armful of. cotton he didn’t have 
much eotton. It was so light and 
fluffy. until he eould not attend to it. 
Chairman Dilling: Did you feel 
you got results that justified 
the expense? | 

Mr. Digby: Our spinner ran from 


10 to 16 sides and we ran 120 speed . 


on our rolis on 30s warp. We have 
as wide a varation in numbers as 
anybody. (Laughter.) 

Chairman Dilling: I do not know 
of a more interesting subject that 
we could diseuss than this subject 
of opening, but we have taken up 
more time now than the program 
allowed to us, and I feel very re- 
luctant in°calling off from that, but 
it is time to get on to something 
else. 

In summing up the information 
that has been given us | think you 
will bear me out in. this, that those 
who have been able to give a defi- 
nite statement of what they have 
accomplished s tate that by this sys- 
tem of opening and ageing, so that 
it is opened and aired, so that air 
may get to it, you may open it ina 
way by pulling a handful off a. bale 
but not so that air can get to it, 
opened so that air will pene- 
trate to every part of the cotton, 
and then let it age in moisture and 


atmospheric conditions throughout 


the bale, that you get very much 
better results. I think you have all 
learned that from the statements 
that the gentlemen have made. So 
I think that if we have learned that 
much that that is something that is 
worth while to us. 

I was very much impressed with 
the statement that Mr. Gilbert made 
{hat his spinners had increased from 
6 to 8 to 14 and 16 sides. And he 
attributes it to that. And I think 
there is nothing more important to 
the material than this one depart- 
ment of opening the cotton. 

J. R. Dover, Jr.: If you had a 
small mill and room for about 20 
bales of cotton—that is, that you 
could open—would it be better, or 
could you get better results by 
opening the 20 bales and get a good 
mixture or set aside 40 bales and 
let it air for a day, just open 40 
bales at a time or open up 20 bales 
and use it right off in the hopper? 

Chairman Dilling: How could you 
that 10 bales? 

Mr. Dover: We take 20 bales and 
go right around and get a good mix- 
ture Off the 20 bales. Would it be 
better to do that or open up 10 
bales and stay a day ahead all of the 
time? 

Chairman Dilling: 
ahead. 


Stay a day 
It doesn’t do it a great deal 


pb of good to open it, take the bag- 


ging and ties off and let it stay 
there; that does some good but not 
much; but the good is done by run- 
ning it through a condenser and by 
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tearing the bale up either by hand - 
or machine. 

W. N. Williams: I want to say 
that I have been practicing it to 
take the 20 bales that you are go- 
ing to use the next day and take 
the bagging and ties off the day be- 
fore. That helps it. 

Chairman Dilling: Yes, that helps; 
all of those things help. 

I’, Gordon Cobb: I believe the in- 
formation that we have gotten that 
would help the gentleman from 
Shelby along that line would be the 
fact that if he would open the 10 
bales, instead of 20 bales, and give 
the 10 bales 24 hours he would get 
a more even moisture content in 
those bales. That-is the point I 
tried to bring out in opening the 
cotton and letting it age. 
Chairman Dilling: I think we will 
close this opening subject now. 

E. F. Brown: We all know that 
ageing cotton does it good, but in- 
mixing cotton, mixing it together in 
one machine, do- you think it is a 
good idea to do that or run it in 
separate machines? Don’t you think 
you get better results by mixing if 
on the apron. By mixing it on the 
apron I get better results. 

Chairman Dilling: Anybody want 
to answer him on that right quick? 
All right, we will turn to the sub- 
ject of Lapping and Picking. Who 
wants to talk some on pickers now? 
If you have anything especially 
concerning a breaker, let's bring 
that up before we get to the fin- 
isher, let’s talk about the breaker 
first. All right, who wants to talk 
some on a breaker? 

Lapping. 

W. H. Gibson: TIT haven't any in- 
formation here but I would like to 
ask for some. I would like to know 
how many men have ‘humidifiers in 
the lapper room and what results 
they get. We have some atomizers 
over our finishers and we think that 
they do us a great deal of. good and 
we have added to them im _ our 
breaker box. It s eems to make a 
smoother lap and does not tear up 
so bad. 

B. F. Underwood: We have tried 
it without the humidifier and we 
have tried it with it. We have put 
in a humidifier to each two break- 
ers, We have two breakers on one 
side of the picker room and two on 
the other and we have the humidi- 
fier between the two breakers, and 
I find that we get better results. 
Take loose cotton in dry weather 
and it don’t feed your breaker like 
it should. If it is damp enough and 
enough humidity there it will take 
the feed better. And we get better 
results with humidifier than with- 
out. it. 

Chairman Dilling: How many in 
the audience have a humidifier of 
some sort in your picker room? Just 
two, I believe. Well, can anybody 
else give us any information on 
that .even if you haven't got it? 

N. B. Murphy: I would like to ask 
what per cent moisture he is puft- 
ting in those pickers. What per cent 
moisture is he trying to put in? 

Mr. Underwood: I cannot give you 
that. I only find that it feeds better 
in dry weather. The cotton takes 
better to the apron; it is not as 
puffy. 

Mr. Murphy: You haven't taken 
any readings at all? 
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Mr. Underwood: No, sir. 

Chairman Dilling: Mr. Cobb, have 
you anything on that? 

Mr. Cobb: No, sir. 

Chairman Dilling: Mr. Murphy, 
have you anything on that? 

Mr. Murphy: No, sir, I have not. 
We haven’t got any humidifiers in 
our picker room. But I find that 
the cotton is varying a whole lot. 
We know that there is a variation 
in weight, but just how to over- 
eome that we do not know yel. 

J. S. Stroud: I would like to ask 
what is the best speed on breakers 
and intermediates, 900 or 1000. or 
1200 revolutions? Take a beater 
with three blades, and consider how 
often should that strike the eotton 
per inch. I know that you can run 
a beater slow and strike it so many 
times, but you may not run if fast 
enough. You have to get if so as 
fo run the beater at the proper 
speed and then feed tf so it will 
strike so many times per.inch. If 
anybody knows anything about that 
I would like to hear it. 

E. 0. Edwards: Mr. Chairman, I 
will tell you what we are doing. We 
have 1180 revolutions on our break- 
er beaters and are making about 24 
heats per minute. 

Chairman Dilling: Two or three 
blades? 

Mr. Edwards: ‘Two blades. I don't 
know whether that would be consid- 
ered a standard. Our finisher makes 
about 1420 revolutions. 

Member: You have just. about the 
same I. have on the finisher and the 
breaker. 

Jas. BE. Fields: We had a three- 
blade beater on our intermediate 
picker, and that was running at 1050 
and we were beating our stock al 
58. We took out the three-blade 


beater and put in a two-blade and- 


ran it at 1120, which gave us aboul 
50. We got more motes out with 
the three-blade beater, and we could 


not tell that we had injured our 


breaking strength at all. I do not 
know that we pulled it or injured it, 
but we-did get better laps with high 
speed on the two-blade beater than 
we did with the slow speed.on the 
three-blade beater. 

Chairman Dilling: ‘That is some- 
thing of importanee there that he 
has told. us, the change from the 
three-blade to the two-blade increas- 
ed the speed and still gave more 
beats to the inch. He says thev got 
out more motes, by. doing that they 
hit the cotton a harder lick but 
didn't -give it as many beats per 
inch. I would like to a little more 
discussion on that line. We will 
‘eome over on the subject of finish- 
ers now. Intermediates and finish- 
ers are very similar. The question 
has been asked by Mr. Lee as_ to 
which is the best, carding beater or 
plain blade beater on staple. cotton. 

N. B. Murphy: Mr. Chairman, | 
haven't gone into that like I want to, 
but I find that when we are trying 
to get. strength—I am connected with 
a duck mill and we have gol to 
have strength above everything else 
that the carding beater on the in- 
termediate and the finisher gives 
mighty good results. I used a blade 
heater on your breaker. [am nol 
doing that at present: 1 have run 
one test of it so far, and I find that 
my breaking strength has increased 
a whole lot. But you do want to 
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run your beater as slow as you pos- Chairman Dilling: 
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What type of tions, making an intermediate and 


sibly can. You don't want to give beater have vou on your breaker? finisher. And I believe that will 


your cotton a hard beat, because if Mr. Murphy: 


you do, you are going to injure a two-blade beater. 


At present we have work fine as long as strength is de- 


sired. Don't hit ‘the cotton any 


your staple. I am running a % sta- Chairman Dilling: Have you a harder than you have to, because 
ple and I have to have strength. porcupine beater on there? when you hit that staple you hurt 


Whether that information is of any Mr. Murphy: 


[ have a porcupine your strength. 


benefit to these gentlemen I don’t beater in my hopper. I feed into a Chairman Dilling: I have right 


know, but I want to go into that hopper that carries 


a porcupine here some data that was gotten up 


question and be sure. heater. And then three regular sec- this morning from the earding beat- 
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Measuring Roofs 


F'TER all’s said and done, there’s only one 
A way to measure roof value—that’s by the 
“year-stick.”’ 


For when choosing a roof, the really impor- 
tant question is: “Which roof will last longest 
with the least trouble and expense for upkeep?” 


In the light of long experience, the logical 
answer is: The Barrett Specification Roof. For 
in every section of the country there are roofs 
of this .type that have been in service for 
thirty, forty or more years, and are still in good 
condition. 


Despite proved durability and freedom from 
maintenance expense, Barrett Specification 
Roofs are moderate in first cost. And they 
provide a degree of fire protection not exceeded 
by any other kind of built-up roof. 


It is only natural, therefore, that Barrett 
Specification Roofs are the choice of the leading 
architects and construction engineers the coun- 
try over, and that today they cover a majority 
of all the permanent flat-roofed buildings in 
America. 
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the “year-stick”’ 


The Only Bonded Roof 


_ Barrett Specification Roofs are not merely 
guaranteed—they are bonded. 
When the roof is 50 squares or larger and 
located in a town of 25,000 or more, or in a 
smaller place where our inspection service is 
available, the owner receives, without cost, a 
bond issued by The U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, of Baltimore, protecting him against 
all repair expense during the life of this bond— 
Type “AA” Roofs, for 20 years; Type “A,” for 
10 years. 
Before specifying or closing contract for a 
Barrett Specification Roof, be sure to read care- 
fully all the stipulations in the specifications. 
Full details regarding. these Bonded Roofs and copies 
of the Barrett Specifications sent free on request. 


The Gai poll Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Clevelard Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Duluth 
Syracuse Bangor Peoria Atlanta Lebanon 
pat Lake City Milwaukee Washington Johnstown Richmond 
Youngstown Bethlehem Toledo Columbus Baltimore 
Latrobe Houston Buffalo 
Omaha Denver Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax. N. S. 
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Southern Gypsum Walls 


Attractive, Sound 
Vermin-Proot 


The best Interior Walls for Offices, Commu- 
nity Building or Cottages are secured by. using 
Southern Gypsum Company Plasters. 


You can’t overestimate the importance of at- 
tractive, sound, Vermin Proof surfaces. Southern 
Gypsum walls have no cracks or crevices for in- 
sects or germs. | 


Every one of the cotton mills listed below has 
used solid carloads of Southern. Plasters. Many 
of them have bought in 500-ton lots. 
LIST OF TEXTILE MILL JOBS ON WHICH SOUTH- 


ERN GYPSUM COMPANY PLASTER HAS 
BEEN USED. 


Buck Creek Cotton Mills.....:...........; Siluria, Alabama 
Gainesviile Cotton Milis.............. Gainesville, Georgia 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co.......... New Holland, Georgia 
Thomaston Cotton Mills.............. Thomaston, Georgia 
Crescent Spinning Mille... Belmont, N. C. 
Savona Manufacturing Co..............%. Charlotte, N. C. 
Cannon Manufacturing Co...:............. Concord, N. C. 
Proximity Cotton Mille. . Greensboro, N. C. 
White Oak Cotton Milis................ Greensboro, N. C. 
Cannon Manufacturing Co............... Kannapolis, N. C. 
Cabarrus Coston Kannapolis, N. C. 
Kannapolis Cotton Mills...... ........ Kannapolis, N. C., 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Rosemary Manufacturing Co............. Rosemary, N. C. 
Roxboro Cotton Millis..... Roxboro, N. C. 
Entwistle Manufacturing Co........... Rockingham, N. C. 
Pee Dee Cotton Mille... Rockingham, N. C. 
Rowan Cotton Mills........ Salisbury, N. C. 
Erwin Cotsen West Durham, N. C. 
Hanes Knitting Mills.........ic06... Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Clifton Manufacturing Co................. Converse, S. C. 
American Spinning ...Greenville, S. C. 
Victor-Monaghan Millis Greenville, S. C. 
Republic Cotton. Mille... '.... Great Falis, C. 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co.........6.0eeeees Pacolet, S. C. 
Peizer Manufacturing Co... Peizer, S. C. 
Piedmont Manufacturing Co.............. Piedmont, S. C. 
Biue Buckle Cotton Mills........6.....65: Rock Hill, S. C. 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co..... -,..Ware Shoals, S. C. 
Glen-Lowry Manufacturing Co........... Whitmire, S. C. 
Cotton MING... Woodruff, S. C. 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills.............. Fieidale, Va. 


Agents in every city in the South... Send for 
literature and prices to 


Southern Gypsum Co. 


INCORPORATED 


North Holston, Va. 


er and the plain beater. There was 
60 sizings from each one of them. 
From a carding beater running a 40 
grain sliver on the card. Now, I did 
not test this from the picker but 
from the card. I think that I could 
get a better average, find out better 
what I was doing by trying it on 
the card than I could by weighing 
the yards from the lap. So I sized 
it from the card, running a 40 ecard 
sliver with the carding beater, it 
averaged 40.36. It varied from 38 
lo 43, or a variation of 12% per cent. 
Al the same time the laps were run 
in the picker on another machine 
with a blade beater and running a 
40 grain sliver from the ecard, it 
averaged 39.46, It varied from 33% 
{fo 44%, a variation of 27% per cent. 
Fhe Kirschner beating gave a va- 
riation of 12% per cent. The blade 
heater a variation of 27% per cent. 
Now, that gives:if only on variation 
there. As to the breaking strength 
or what that would be I haven't that 


at this time. That was gotten up 
this morning. | 
Member: Mr. Chairman, was that 


the same card or different cards? 

Chairman Dilling: Different ecards. 
It was sized off six cards, 10 sizings 
from 6 different cards, on each one 
strict middling. 

Member: How fast do you run 
your Kirschner beater? 

Chairman Dilling: 955; and about 
1050 and 1025 on the blade, is what 
the speeds were.  Three-blade 
Girschner; that is the only way they 
are made, in the three-blade. 

EK. F. Brown: 
tle test IT have been running now 
about six weeks. TI cut the speed on 
heaters some time ago, cut if down 
to 1400 and 1000 but left the feed 
the same thing, the regular picker 
feed. At the present time I have 
heen running for about six weeks 20 
eards with laps made with the. in- 
termediate and the size is about the 
same thing. And the _ breaking 
strength has been about 2 to 4 
pounds better on that than if was. 

Chairman Dilling: What kind of 
cotton. was that? : 

Mr. Brown: Middling. 

Chairman Dilling: About 
length of the cotton? 

Mr. Brown: Average about 
inch, 

H. S. Fowler: I believe the time 
will come when the blade beater 
will go plum out of business. I had 
a card beater in my. intermediate 
and 2 card beaters in my finisher 
with 3 laps to the beater. And I 
think the card beater is away ahead. 
I always found it gave me perfect 
satisfaction. I also have had irreg- 
ularity on a 38 porcupine beater. I 
have an intermediate and a finisher 
running 800 revolutions a minute. It 
also gives me perfect satisfaction. 

Chairman Dilling: What kind of 
cotton? 

Mr. Fowler: Middling strict. 

QO. L. Wagstaff: Mr. Chairman, I 
recently had a conversation with a 
manufacturer of pickers. And I 
must beg to differ with the gentle- 
man that talked about the Kirschner 
beater. I am partial to the carding 
beater myself. This man told me 
that they were manufacturers of 
pickers, that they had quit recom- 
mending a carding beater for long 
staple yarn. I asked him why. He 
said that carding beater on staple 


the 


an 


IT am running a lit-. 
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will curl your staple and they find 
by using a plain beater on carded 
staple they get a better grade for 
their cards with less strips. I ran 
a test on that. We ran from 1 inch 
to 1 1-16 inch cotton. And T did try 
fo reduce the speed on those beat- 
ers. My misfortune was really that 
I did not know what [ was doing. 

Another party came in the mill 
and went down and took the speed 
of my beaters. He told me, “You 
are ruining your cotton.” I asked 
him why. He said, “You are beating 
the life out of it.” And he recom- 
mended that I reduce the speed of 
my beaters down to 900. I didn’t 
pay much attention .to him. I 
thought I knew about as much 
about it as he did. But maybe I 
didn’t. He went on to the boss. The 
boss called my attention to it, and 
he said, “If it is worth while we had 
better try ite’. And I took the gen- 
tleman’s advice and cut. the speed 
of my beaters down from about 1400 
to about 900. Everything worked 
nicely until we got to the spinning 
room, And it looked like you had 
faken a pepper castor and sprinkled 
all over my yarn. I immediately 
went back and changed the beaters 
{fo where I had them. 

In talking to this picker. man 
about the beaters I brought this out. 
He said, “I will tell you where your 
trouble was.” He said, “Did you 
change the speed of your fans?” I 
said, “No, I did not.” He said, “You 
should have changed the speed of 
vour fans. And when you change 
vour Deaters put your fans back to 
the original feed and you will: have 
no trouble with those specks.” But 
| had been bit on that once and I 
would not bother with it any more. 

But I think the Kirsehner beater 
is better than the ecard, and if I was 
going above 4 1-16 staple I would 
certainly investigate, because that 
is a good argument there and I be- 
lieve it- will do it on staple cotton. 

Chairman Dilling: There is a pas- 
sibility of damaging your staple on 
staple cotton. Not so much on short 
eotton, but when you get up to 
something like an inch and a quar- 
ter there may be danger there. 

W. N. Williams: I ran a Kirsch- 
ner beater. I had a speed on it pos- 
sibly. too high, possibly 1200, and I 
put the blade beater back at the 
same speed, and since that time I 
eut the blade beater down to 990. 

Chairman Dilling: Does it do bet- 
ter? 

Mr. Williams: Yes, sir, get better 
strength. 

Chairman Dilling: How close does 
it set to your feed roll? 

Mr. Williams: It is set 3-16. 

Jas. BE. Field: Mr. Chairman, we 
talk about the speed of the beaters 
but we don’t talk about the beats 
per inch. The way I look at it we 
should talk about how many beats 
we beat it per inch rather than the 
speed of the beater. 

W.. P. Lee: The more you beat 
the cotton, of course, we know the 
more you weaken it. But when it 
comes to fine combed yarns we have 
a considerable amount of trouble 
with knits. And it is a question of 
which is the better. I have a speed 
on my breaker of 750 and the beat- 
er, and I have 900 on the two-blade 
beater. And I have some knits in 
my yard. I have visited some mills 
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that have Kirsehner beaters 
have as much knits as I have. 
H. G. Winget: Mr. Ghairman, I 
came over here very much like the 
young lady who was at home one 
day and a gentleman knocked at the 
door and she said to her servant 
girl, “Go and tell him that I am not 
receiving today.” And she did. And 
he said, “You go back and tell this 
party that I am not delivering. I 
am collecting.” So I have come over 
here, gentlemen, to collect if I can. 
But I have had some experience 
with these beaters and I have some 


that 


of those knits, and if there is a man. 


here that does not make them I 
would like to talk with him either 
now or later (Laughter) regardless 
of what kind of a beater he has. I 
am interested to know, as Mr. Lee 
says, which is the best. 

I haven't used anything except the 
carding beater, and I am like Mr. 
Lee, I would like to colleet some in- 
formation along that line. 

It is refreshing, you know, for a 
man to be honest enough to tell 
something on himself sometimes, 
like the gentleman over there who 
said that he had as wide a var la- 
tion as anybody. 


I have had a good many of these 


knits and I would like tb know how 


to get them out. 

F. C. Todd: I would like to ask 
the question. if they think that the 
knits were from the pickers? Don’t 
they think that they could find it a 
little further up in the ecards and 
that the pickers hadn’t anything to 
do with them? 

Member: I would like to know if 
any one examined the cotton to find 
out and if they found them? 

Mr. Winget: Gentlemen, I would 


like to say that there were more 
{here when thev got through the 


picker than there was before. If 
you don’t believe it I wish you would 
come over to Gastonia and I will 
show vou some cotton. I will tell 
you, gentlemen, my observation in 
the past. few days, and I have looked 
into it pretty closely in the last few 
days, because my brother, who was 
secretary and treasurer of some 
mills, was telling me about some 
mills that didn’t make any knits. 
He didn’t tell me the mill, but he 
had heard that there was some. 
And T looked into the proposition. I 
called our cotton man down and I 
showed him. I don’t know how it is 
with you but the cotton we are gel- 
ting right now has a lot of little 
swilly looking things that look like 
they have been pasted with paste 
and those things won't pull out, bul 
they will make you millions of those 
knits. Somebody suggested it was 
the fault of the boll weevil. I don’t 
know (Laughter). But I do know 
this. that the cotton we are getting 
today—and when we use a 1 5-16 
some of it is good, of course—bul 
there is a good deal of difference 
in cotton and you will find some 
that is literally filled with those lil- 
tle scaly looking things. You could 
not call them staple because they 
don’t make staple, but they make 
thousands and thousands of 
little knits. 

J. S Stroud: We had a gin in 
connection with the mill at one time. 
And you will find thal a good deal 
of that depends on ginning. If the 


beater? 


‘had any 
those 
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gin is in good shape and properly 


run I do not believe we will have 
half as much in that as we have 


now. And take the gins throughout 
the country, and they don't know 
anything about it much. They throw 
the eotton in there and gin it and 
if comes out that way. 

Speaking of the knits in the yarn, 
the gentleman that just preceded 
me said that didn’t depend on how 
many times you ran your beater 
but the number of beats per inch, 
if you ran it at the right speed. 
What is the right speed to run a 
I believe there is a right 
speed to run a beater and then I 
believe there is a proper speed to 
run your feeder where you feed that 


cotton so. many beats per minute, 
and I believe if you do that and 


hit it hard enough you will get out 
those knits. 

Mr.  Wineet: This gentleman 
brought up a subject that I have 
been harping on for a long time. I 
told this cotton man who. was from 
Virginia that he didn’t know any- 
thing about it, and he said, “You go 
to the devil.” And I told him that 
I did not believe that they knew 
anything more about it than we did 
to explain it. 

I believe that a majority of this 
bad cotten we are getting is really 
injured in ginning, as this gentle- 
man said. : 

Now, as to his question as to how 
much cotton ought to be beat per 
inch I could not answer that, but it 
strikes me that that would var 
cording to the length of the staple. 

Chairman Dilling: And the grade 
of the eotton. 


Mr. Winget: Yes, sir. 


F. G. Cobb: Some are using two 
processes of lappers and some are 


using three. Now, that would have 
something to do with the speed of 
the beater and so forth. I think it 
may be well to discuss that. I have 
had some experience with cotton 
and my idea is that in these late 
years that cotton is not 
good as it used to be for 
that fertilizer got so durned high 
that people would not buy it and 
it would not mature like it did. I 
would like to hear from somebody 
on the two and three processes that 
has something to do with the beater. 

N. B.. Murphy: I agree with him 
that as to how fast you run your 
heater varies. 
gef your cotton clean 
your cotton harder than you can if 
you are trying to get strength. Now, 
we can, I think, come to an under- 


the fact 


vou can hit 


standing about the number of blows 
per inch. Somebody said just now 


about 54 blows on the breaker and 
60 on the finisher, or something like 
that. The ecard beater I always 
found would 55 to 60. blows per 
inch: on the blade beater between 
35 and 40, The card beater does not 
hit the cotton like a blade, though; 
it is more like a comb. And that 
is why I think you cannot hurt to 
hit it a stroke with the card 
beater than a blade. | 

Now, about this cotton, we haven't 
trouble about this imma- 
ture cotton or badly ginned cotton, 
but last vear I had a whole lot of 
trouble with it, and it went clean on 
roller and got into 
and our weights went 
and our strength went 


less 


through into ou 
the spinning 
all to pieces 


Flexible Tube 


OO 


ot 


The Powers Regulator No. 15 


For Control of Air Tempera- : 
tures in Drying Rooms, ete. 
No danger of material wasted 
by burning in the tentering 
room. Entirely self-contain- 
ed, requiring no air or water 
pressure for operation. Other 
types are especially adapted 
to control of temperature in 
washing machines, size-boxes, 
hot water tanks, dyeing ma- 
chines, etc. 


Cold 


y ac- 


hear so. , 


If you are trying to. 


A man’s eye watching the thermometer. 


A man’s hand turning the valves. He does 
his absolute best, but his results cannot be 
uniformly. right—because at some point 
there is sure to be too much or too little 


heat. 
Automatic Heat | 
Control Stops That 


At best, a man can only use his judgment 
of temperature, which varies from one min- 


ute to the next. 


Powers’ Heat Regulators 


Kliminate the guess work by applying 


the -Powers Automatic Heat Regulators. 


They are scientifically constructed; made 
to operate according to certain known 


physical laws. We manufacture a great 
ariety of types suited to practically any 
heat regulation condition. 

Consult us at once. Our long experience 


and intelligent advice. 


utomatic Heat Contro 


984 Architects Building,” New York 


enables us to give you definite informatién: 
2759 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
595 Boston Wharf Building, Boston 
The Canaaian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


IRA L. GRIFFIN, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Bulb 

<— Steam Valve 

Adjustment 
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Do Your Cards 
Run Free and Easy? 


Does Cotton Come 

Out Oil-Stained? 
Do You Use Too 

Much Lubricant? 


Prominent Carders in mills all over the country have found 
the answer to.many card room ‘problems lies in the use of 


TRADE MARK 


-NON- 


UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


When card is cleaned and. ready to set up oil every hole with 
NON-FLUID. OIL and you can be sure that it will run free 
and easy, and the bearings will be so well protec ted that they 
will not wear out of alignment. Under running conditions oil- 
ings can be made with NON-FLUID OIL without the danger of 
dripping, spattering or creeping out of bearings. 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in the bearing and off the cotton— 
doing away with the annoyance and expense of oil stains on 
the goods and oil rot on cards, fillets and flats. 


last but not least, NON-FLUID OIL lasts so much longer 
than liquid oil that you not only get better and more pos'tive 
lubrication, but you get it at less cost per month for lubricant— 
to say nothing of the labor saved by reducing the frequency of 
oilings. 


And, 


Caution: There is only one genuine NON-FLUID OIL. Thin 
grease substitutes are inefficient and costly. 


Test NON-FLUID OIL for yourself—we furnish test- 
ing samples free—just send in name and address on cou- 
\ pon—-and preferably the make of cards used. 


‘. New York & New Jersey 


\ Lubricant Company 


\ 
\ 401 BROADWAY 
Lubricant NEW YORK 
Co 
\ 
Please Southern Agent 
send Testing L. W. THOMASON 
Samples and ‘ Charlotte, N. C. 
Bulletin on “Lu- \ 


rication of Textile 


Now. 


Machinery” to \ 
Ample Stocks at Our 
\ Branches 
Charlotte, N. €.; Greenville, 
x S. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Or- 
S.-T.. B. 3+2-22 \ 
=>) 
T LESS COST PER JONTH 
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all to pieces. We found that if we 
hought cotton from certain sections 
we would hit this bad cotton. IT be- 
lieve the bulk of it is immature cot- 
ton. The way I found out was pull- 
ing staple. I would pull it out and 
it would measure my full length and 
the first thing I knew it would 
shrink back up, and it won't draw 
out at all. And we found that that 
cotton was coming from Mississippi 


and Texas. Northern Georgia and 
Tennessee and along in there we 
got good cotton from them. And I 


believe that that is the same trou- 
ble that this gentleman was having 
this vear with the same cotton that 
we had last vear. 

Member: Would it be in order Lo 
get an expression of opinion as to 
colton this year. I think maybe a 
few others might admit it. And 1 
like to get a vote on that. 

H. H. Boyd: I think w e eould get 
something to satisfy these men’s 
questions over here by putting the 
thing more direct to them. Now, 
then, take staple cotton. I have 
used all carded work and I didn’t 
have as much trouble as some of 
these men do with the knits. The 
knits are in the cotton. And the 
knits are put in by the machines. 
Your pickers will put in knits. And 
vou can put, in knits with your cards. 
that may seem very funny, but 
vou ean gut knits in by your comb- 
the same as vou can by your 
ecards. Suppose we go back again 
to the point. Why, some time ago 
we were talking on short cotton and 
we thought at that time of running 
our beater, running a_— two-blade 
heater about 900° revolutions per 
minute with a less blow. And, of 
course, the harder you hit the eot- 


Those Present at 


Among those who attended 
meeting of the Carders’ Section of 
the Southern Textile Association af 
Charlotte last week were the follow- 
ng: 

Adams, P. E., Asst. Supt., Superior 
Yarn Mills, East Monbo, N. C. 
Aldrich, A. J., Jr. Gen. Aldrich 
Machine Works, Greenwood, 
Allen, L. D., Night Spinner, Alexan- 

der Mfe. Co., Forest City, N.C. 


ers 


the 


Alexander, C..W., Overseer Spinning, 
Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, 
| 

Alexander, J. W., Vice-Pres., Gas- 
tonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 

Alexander, M. 0O., Supt., Woodside 
Mills, Greenville, C. 

Amick, B. L., Supt., Cherokee Falls 


Mfg. Cherokee Falls, 8. ¢ 


Anderson, L. E., Supt., Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Andrews, L. YV., Supt., Red Bank 


Mill, Lexington, 8. C. 3 
Armfield. 0. F.. Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. €. 


Overseer Spinning, 
4 and 5, Albemarle, 


Armstrong, J. F., 
Efird Mill Nos. 


Armstrong, M. H., Supt. Hanover 
Tread Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 

Arnev, R. H. Carder, Laboratory 
Mill. Columbia, 8. C. 

Ballard, J. M., Carder, Adrian Mill, 
Mt. Holly, N. € 

Ballard. T. A. Supt., Howell Mfg. 
Co., Cherryville, 

Barnett. J. D. Carder, Elia Mfg. Co., 


ly divided. 
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ton the. more vou are going to 
break it. I eannot remember the 


number of beats. 


Mr. Cobb: Around 900 on the fin- 
isher. Around 50 beats on the ecot- 
ton. I would suggest that we sep- 


arate that. And would not it be 
well to put it before the men and 
asked the men how many of them 
are running 900 revolutions with 50 
beats on short cotton, and then start- 
ing from that to go over to the long 
cotton, and maybe can get some- 
thing definite on that, something 
settled on that, how many beats and 
how hard a beat. , 

Chairman Dilling: We have run 
away over on our time on this. Sup- 
pose you get that information for 
us. How many of you will give that 
information, will experiment on that 
and get something just as definite 
as vou possibly can. 


Mr. Cobb: I would hike to ask on 
that, Mr. Chairman, that you name 
the cotton vou are running and how 
many revolutions your beater is 
running and also how manv inches 
and how many beats per inch. 

Chairman Dilling: The speed, 
type of beater, the beats per inch 
that vou are giving if, and the cot- 
ton that you are using. 

Who prefers a plain grid bar to 
a pin? Hold up your hand if you 
prefer a grid to a pin? About even- 
I guess we will have to 
pass up this subject now of Open- 


ing and Picking and take up the 
subject of Cards. 

On account. of lack of space, the 
remainder of the discussions will 
appear in next week's issue. These 


subjects are carding, roving frames 


and drawing frames. 


Carders Meeting 


Shelby, N. ¢. 


Barneycastle. A. E., Overseer, Eliz- 
abeth Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 

Becknell, W. W., Supt., Arkwright 
Mill, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Bigham, R. 5., Salesman, Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Black, Stanley A., Lancaster Cotton 


Mill, Lancaster, 8. C. 
Blair, W. G., Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates, Washington, D. C. 
Blaylock. B. Overseer Carding, 
Efird Mill Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Albe- 
marie, N. C. 


Bobbitt, J. H., Jr.; Textile. Mill Sup- 
ply Co., ‘harlotte, NG. 

Boyd, H. H., Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
Bramlett: A. L., Textile Teacher, 
Chadwick-Hoskins, Charlotte, 
Brantley, FE. M., Carder, Standard 


Mill, Monroe, N. 

Brigman, ©. €., Gen. Overseer Spin- 
ning, Lancaster Cotton Mill, Lan- 
easter, S. 

Brooks, Fred P., Selling Agent, Saco- 
Lowell Shops, N. G. 

Brown, (. F., Overseer Carding, 
ton Mill No..3, Converse, S. C. 


Clif- 


Buck, R. E.. Sou. Mer., Arnold Hoff- 
man Co., Charlotte, N. C, 


Bullaboy, J. L. Overseer 
Cabarrus Cotton Mill, 
C. 

Burnham, B. R., Supt., 
Whitney; S. 6. 
Caldwell, J. B.. Shipping Clerk, Mays 
Mills. Cramerton, N.C, 
Campbell; C. D., Overseer 


Spinning, 
Concord, N. 


Whitney Mfe. 


Spinning, 
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Chadwick-Hoskins. Mill, Charlotte, 

Cannon, C. E., Carder, Clifton, §. C. 

Carpenter, T. A. Carding Dept., 
Union Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. C. 

Carter, A. B., Mi#4 Supplies, Gastonia, 
N. C, 

Cashion, L. G., Cramerton, N. C. 

Castleberry, W. P., Asst. Supt., Bald- 
win Mill, Chester, 8. C. 

Caubell, G. C., Overseer Carding, 
Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C. 
Case, A. F., Section Man, Saxon Mills, 

Spartanburg, S. C. 

Champion, L. R., Carder, Alexander 
Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 

~Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., Inman Mills, 
Inman, 8. C. 

Chester, P. A., Carder, Pinkney Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Church, M. L., Catlin & Co., 
lotte, N. C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Cobb, Jas. O., Loom Fixer, Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mill, Lancaster, 8. C. 

Cobb, W. W., Supt., Norris Cotton 
Mill, Gateechee, 8. C. 

Cochrane, Fred R., Salesman, Char- 
lotte Leather Belting Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Conner, J. B. Overseer Spinning, 
Rex Spinning Co. Gastonia, N. C. 

Cornell, W. R., Electric Machinery, 
Charlotte, N. C 

Jovington, I. B., Supt., Florence Mill, 
Forest City, N. ©. 

Granford, Z. F., Overseer Carding, 


Char- 


Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


Crolley, M. A., 
Darlington Mfg. 
8. ¢. 

Gurry, L. T., Gen. Overseer, Lancas- 
ter . C.) Cotton Mill. 

Dabbs, W., Night Carder, Frank- 

Concord, N. C. 

Darby, W. N., Supt., Alpine Ootton 
Mills, Morganton, N. C. 

Denny, J. H., Salesman, Charlotte 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Digby, T. J., Supt., Oakland Cotton 
Mill, Newberry, 8S. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt., A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Donaldson, J. R., Supt. 
Mills, Lineolnton, N. C. 

Dorn, J. L., Supt., Oconee Mills Co., 
Westminster, 

Dover, J. Jdr., Supt., 
Shelby, N. C. 

Durham, John F., American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Edwards, J. O., Gen. Overseer, Lan- 
easter Cotton Mill, Lancaster, 8. C. 

Elmore, J. A., Garder, High Shoals, 

Ensor, Milton, Supt., American Yarn 
& Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Escott, Albert, Editor, Cotton Mill 
News, Charlotte, N. C. 

Failor, W. M., Salésman, National 
Gum & Mica Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Flack, T. D., Florence Mills, Forest 

City, N. GC. 

Fleitmann, F. F. H., Fairmont Mfg. 

Co., Fairmont, 8. C. 


Overseer Carding, 
Darlington, 


Anderson 


Ella Mill, 


Fields, Jas..E., Carder, Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. | 
Fowler, H. S. Carder, Arkwright 


Mills, Spartanburg, 5. 
Funderburk, L. A., Supt., Bearskin 

Cotton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 
Gardner, D. J.. Myers Mill, Gastonia, 

N. 
Garrison, D. 


Overseer Carding, 


Madora- Mill,..Mt... Helly, N.C. 
Gibson, L. B., Supt., 
Co., Fairmont, 8. C. 


Fairmont Mfg. 


- Holt, J. Supt, 
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Gilbert, L. R., Supt., Caraleigh Mills 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Glover, Fred W., Charlotte Mfg. Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Grimes, W. T., Supt., 
Anderson, 8. C. 

Guinn, F. J., Union Cotton Mills, 
Maiden, N. C. 

Hames, J. W., Supt. Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hamrick, Lyman, Supt., Musgrove 
Mill, Gaffney, S. C. 

Heatherly, R. L., Overseer Carding, 


Gluck Mills, 


Erwin Cotton Mill, Cooleemee, 
N.C, 
Herrick,:€. E., Gastonia, N. 


Hinson, J. A., Carder and 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. Pineville. 
G. 

Hoffman, O. R., Overseer Carding, 
Dixon Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 

Holby, W. H.,: Dist: Mer. S. K. F. 
Industries, Atlanta, Ga. 


Holland, N. W:, Carder, A. M. Smyre 
Mfe. Go., Gastonia, N. C. 


Union Cotton 
Mills, Maiden, N: C. 
Hooper, G. R., Supt. 


Thomasville, N. 


Jewell . Mill, 


Hooper, L. G., Supt. Johnston Mfg. 


Co., N. Oharlotte, N. C. . 

Huskey, Robt., Carder, Whitney Mfg. 
Co., Whitney, §.. C. 

Hill, D. H., Jr., Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. CG, 


Jackson, Frederick, Universal Wind- 


ing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Johnson, O. L., Traveling Salesman, 
Charlotte, N. 

Jones, D. Supt. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Kale, F. $S., Spinning, High Shoals 
Co., High Shoals, N. C. 

Lee, W. P., Supt., Pinkney Mill, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

LeGrand, R. T., Supt., Shelby Cotton 
Mills, Shelby, N. €. 

Lockman, C. R. 

Long, J. B., Overseer Carding, Wis- 
cassett Mill No. 4, Albemarle, N. C. 

McAlpine, J. W., Spinning and Twist- 
ing, Atherton Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Drayton Mills, 


-MeFalls, J. A., Supt., Ranlo Mfg. Go., 


Gastonia, N. C. 

McGraw, J. E., Supt., Robinsen Spin- 
ning Co., Charlotte, N. € 

McLendon, M. H., Supt., Loray Cot- 
ton Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 

McSwain, A. A., Spinner, 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

McSwain, W. G.., 
ton Mills, Shelby, N. €. 

Martin, L. €., Overseer 
Beaumont Mill; Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Massey, A. E., Supt., Thomaston Cot- 
ton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Mauney, F. N., Cherryville, N. C. 

Mayes, G. H.. Second Hand, Rex 
Spinning Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Meacham, J. B., Atherton Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. €. 

Miller, Geo.., 
N.C. 

Miller, G. ., Cotton Waste, Charlotte, 

Mitchell, Burton F., Overseer Spin- 
ning, Adrian Mfg. Co., Mt. Holly, 

Montgomery, H. T., Bearskin Mill, 
Monroe, N, C. 


Pinkney 


Mays Mill, Cramerton, 


Moore, John, Spinner, Musgrove 
Mill, Gaffney, 8S. C. 
Morehead, O. G., Overseer Carding, 


Henrietta Mill No. 14, Henrietta, 
Moore,.T..B.,. Supt.,.Clover Mills Co,, 
Clover, C. 
‘Continued on Page 24.) 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 

‘d extreme. The most durable water 

64 5 closet-made. In service winter and 
gummer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
) bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break, 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington, Del. 


Carder, Shelby Cot- 


Is the Question Mark 
Your Trade Mark? 


Go around the country to textile mills, and what do you see? 
Yards and yards and yards of goods, leaving the factory with- 
out a name, without a trade mark, without any identification as 
to their origin. The question mark is their trademark. 


Who knows what tomorrow holds for these goods? Who knows 
what glory, yes, business, they could bring to their makers, 
once they get out in the world and demonstrate their worth! 
But if the goods themselves become popular, the manufacturers 
will not share it with them. How can they? They haven't given 
the goods their name. 


Maybe from your mills go yards and yards of cloth without 
your trademark—poor obscure waifs, pining for a name. Maybe 
it will be they who will merit the consumer's preference. Give 
these waifs a name—give them your trade mark, that you may 
reap the rewards of the popularity and good will they earn. 


You may not have a trade mark—or you may not know how 
to apply it on your goods. Kaumagraph service will help you 
in either case. Kaumagraph Dry Trademark Transfers are the 
practical method of trademarking silks, hosiery, 
woolens, etc. There is no obligation to you in asking for a 
presentation of our service and our product. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
209 West 38th Street, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ont. Paris, Prance 


Dry) Transfers 


Boston 


underwear, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Would Gladly Trade Yarn Mill Man- 
) agers for Farmers. 


[If we.owned the yarn mills of the 
South off 
about fiftv of the yarn mill man- 


we would gladly trade 
agers for. fiftv farmers or fifty small 
if the far- 
small did noft 
know the difference between hosiery 


merehants beeause even 


mers or merchants 
yarn and jute twine, they would 
have too hab- 


ifually and continually sacrifiee the 


much intelligence to 
profits of their stockholders. 
If. the. farmer of 
hay to Mr. in the ecitv and 
when he made his next trp found 


sold ten bales 


Jones 


that Mr. Jones was underselling him 
with the own hay at 
évery place he called, there: would 
nol be much 


his farmer's) 


Mr. Jones 
fo buy any more hay from that far- 


chanee for 


mer, No matter how green or how 
much a rube any farmer has. that 


much. mntelligence. 
If a small town merehant sold a 
man a lot of goods at wholesale 


prices and then-the man: opened a 


store and -undersold him, there 
would be no chance for that man 
to buy other goods from. that mer- 
chant. It would be. poor . business 
and few small town merchants are 
lacking in. intelligence to that ex- 
tent, 


“Certain. large houses here 
commenced today buying. large 
quantities of varns for their own 
account, estamated. between 
5.000.000 and 8,000,000 pounds of 
‘arded yarns in weaving and 
knitting counts of the ordinary 
grades have been picked up in 
the South’ by Philadelphia con- 
cerns in the last 24 hours. This 
buving is still going on.” 


This means that between 5,000,000 
and 8,000,000 pounds of Southern 
varns have been sold at helow’-cost 
fo. varn speculators, 

Ii means that Southern varn mills 
including those who made the sales 
will for the next three months. have 
fo eampete with these varns in. the 
spectiator’s hands. 

“Customer is offered 10,000: pounds 
20-2 skeins 36 cents 

| & Co. Will 
price?” will become a standard tvpe 


al by 


you. meet 


of message and instead. of getting 38 


cents or 40 eents, the price of 36 
cents will have to be accepted. by 
(he mill beeause -varn which in 
many cases came from the same 


mill will be offered im competition 
by speculators. 

Having sold this 5,000,000 to 8,000,- 
000 pounds the: yarn mills will he- 
run full time and vroduce 
another 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds 


fin 


and thereby keep over the market 


the surplus that is holding . down 
prices and foreing yarn milis to 


operate without profit. 

It is fine business, is it not, and a 
magnificent display of 
anc 


intelligence 
business acumen 
00,000 pounds of yarn to specula- 
lors who will undersell the mills and 
then turn in to produce another 
8,000,000 pounds in order to keep the 
weight of a yarn surplus upon the 
market, 


Could any set of farmers small 


fown merchants do any more 
ruin the varn will business than 
the aforesaid actions of men who 


are supposed to have experienee and 


If the varn mills would shut down 


to deliver 


completely for awhile or run. half 
lime for the next thirty sixty 
days they would allow the surplus 
varn to be absorbed and could then 


or 


get 45 cents for 20-2 easier than they 


now get 33 cents. 
The varn mill managers prefer, 
however, to deliver their present 


surplus to speculators at below cost 
and another surplus 
and then sit around and howl about 
bad times. 


accumulate 


If it only injured the “boneheads” 
of the varn manufacturing industry 
it would not make much difference 
but the man who runs his mill upon 
a business basis and does not deliver 
his varns to the speculators has to 
suqer from the competition of the 
speculators and the varn surplus. 

Fifty. clodhoppers from — back 
woods farms in the place of fifty of 
our supposedly intelligent yarn mill 
managers would be a God send to 
the yarn industry of the South. 


Many Tongues. 


We note the following paragraph 


in a Providence (R. I.) paper: 


“President MeMahon. of. the 
United Textile ‘Workers of 
America announced last night 


that a schedule of meetings has 
been adopted in order that the 
large crowds of strikers might 
be accommodated at the Labor 
Temple. Beginning Monday 
morning a general meeting for 
Enelish speaking strikers will be 
held each day at 10 o'clock. 
Greek speaking strikers will 
gather in the East avenue hall 
at 12 -o'clock. each day. The 
Portuguese speaking strikers 
will meet daily at 2 o'clock im 
the same hall. At 4 o’cloek each 
day Polish speaking strikers will 
meet,” 


It must be exceedingly hard on 
Thos. Faihore MeMahon, with 
mania for talking and speech mak- 
ing, not to be able to address all the 


his 


meetings. 

Being himself foreign born he 
doubtless knows many of their lan- 
but doubt if he could 


make much of an impression upon 


euages, we 
a Greek or Polish audience. 
We of the Southern cotton 
ought to thankful that 
speak the English language and that 
we not deal with the 
riff-raff and dagoes of Europe. 


mills 


be we all 


do have to 


No matter how many languages 
they speak, it is a safe bet that 


Thos. Failure McMahon will get. the 
idea across to each and every one 
that. they must pay dues and that if 
they want to eat during 
the strike they should go out and 
beg for it. 

If one of them should ask McMa- 
hon for the $6 per week strike bene- 
fii to which they are entilled, it is a 


anvt hing 
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safe bet that he would have diffi- 
culty in understanding him even 


though he spoke in the purest Eng- 
lish. 


New England Mill Men’s Statement. 


The following statement filed by 
certain of the Rhode Island cotton 
manufacturers. give their attitude 
relative to the present strike: 


“Feb. 21, . 1922. 
“To the Honorable Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation, Providence, 


“After careful consideration of the 
suggestions that we submit to arbi- 
tration the questions of hours of 
labor and wages prevailing in our 
various manufacturing plants, we 
feel that. such a solution would not 
be eonducive to the best ultimate 
interests of either employers or em- 
ployes. The economy forces that 
have brought about the nation-wide 
deflation in prices of all commodi- 
ties bear with the same foree upon 
the cotton industry as upon the oth- 
er industries of the nation. 


“The price at which our goods 
must be sold is fixed by the open 
market. No arbitration can reach or 
affeet this price. The adjustment of 
wages to enable us to meet market 
prices is a subject of thoughtful 
eonsideration by every manufactur- 
er and improper adjustment means 
the ruin of our business and conse- 
quent idleness to all our employes. 


“Tt would be manifestly unwise to 
leave the settlement of such an im- 
portant question to the determima- 
tion of outside parties who have 
little knowledge of the conditions 
under which our business is being 
eonducted. No arbitration can give 
us anv information which we do not 
already possess as to the wages 
which we can pay and keep the cost 
of production of our goods within a 
price at which they can be sold. 


“Tf we submitted to arbitration, 
we should feel in honor bound to 
abide by the award of the arbitra- 
tors. but if that award is for a scale 
of wages higher than the one which 
we now offer. we should be com- 
pelled to cease operations, at least, 
to operate intermittently. 


‘We believe that the majority of 
our employes are willing to work al 
the wages we have offered, realiz- 
ing that it is the besf we can do un- 
der present. conditions. We think 
this is proved by the fact that many 
mills in this and other States are 
now in full operation at the reduced 
schedule and that many of our em- 
ploves have sought to work at the 
new seale of wages and have only 
been deterred from doing by 
threats, intimidations and acts of 
violence in defiance of the laws of 
the State. 


“While feeling compelled to de- 
cline arbitration, nevertheless. we 
wish to assure the board of our 


willingness to co-operate with them 
in any effects they may make ac- 
cording to. law to establish the facts 
which necessitated the reduction in 
wages made January 23.” 


$2.00 
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Prendergast, Tenn. has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Glen Raven Mills, 
Gien Raven, N. C, 


C. Barton has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving No, 2 
at the Cotton Mills Products Com- 
pany, Natchez, Miss. 

Thomas Pruitt,: formerly of 
McColl, S. has become overseer 
of carding at the Glen Raven Cot- 
ton Mills, Glen Raven, N.C. 


Stewart B. Wilson has been. pro- 
moted from assistant secretary to 
secretary of the Piedmont Cotton 
Mills, Piedmont, S. C.. He sueceeds 
the late R. D. Sloan. 


H. Hallman has resigned. as 


overseer of weaving at the Edna 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C.. to aecept a 


similar position at the 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2, 


W. R. Thigpen has resigned as 
overseer Of finishing at the Stone- 
cutter Mills, Spindale, N. C., to ac- 
cept a similar position at the- Roa- 
noke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


J. M. Kelly has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent of the 
Rainbow Manufacturing Company to 
night superintendent of the Ozark 
(Ala.) Manufacturing Company. 


Lockhart 
Lockhart. 8S. CG. 


M. H. Carter as resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Social Cirele 
Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga. a po- 
sition which he had for two years, 
to accept a similar position at the 
Laurel Mills, Laurel, Miss. 


J. T. Fry, formerly. of the High- 
land Park Mills, Gharlotte, N. C.. has 
heeome overseer of weaving at the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. He 
succeeds M. C. Phillips, who was re- 
cently promoted to superintendent, 
as noted. 


Correction. 


In a recent issue we reported that 
Rk. A. Field had been transferred 
from secretary-treasurer of the 
Newnan (Ga.) Mills and that L. H. 
Hill has been made general man- 
ager of this plant. A letter from the 
mill company states that these items 
are incorrect. > 


Address Wanted. 


If John May, who formerly plumb-. 


ed spindles for J. L. Matthews, when 
ithe latier was overseer of carding 
af Ozark, Ala. will communicate 
with Mr. Matthews, who is now 


carder and spinner at. the Opp Cot-_ 


ton Mills, Opp, Ala. he will learn 
something of interest. 


Jack Horner Accepts Position With 
Joseph Sykes Bros. . 

J. W. Horner, for many vears rep- 

resentative of Ashworth Bros. in 

Georgia and Alabama, has accepted 


Woodworth, 


a position as representative of Jos. 
Sykes Bros. in the same territory. 

Mr. Horner has had long experi- 
ence with ecard clothing and card 
room machinery and has a large 
circle of friends in the textile indus- 
try. 


In Honor of W. A. Erwin, &r. 

Duke, N. C.—-One of the most en- 
jovable events ever held in Duke 
was the one on Wednesday night, 
February 22, when W. A. Erwin, Jr., 
was the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet given by the “Official Family” 
of No. 2 Mills, as an appreciation of 
the esteem they have. for him as 
manager. Covers for twenty-seven 
had been laid in the Reereation 
Room of the Library. the table be- 
ing arranged in the shape of a large 
eross. The spirit of the day, Wash- 
ington’s. anniversary, was in. evi- 
denee on every side, flags being 
used for decorations, but the one 
that attracted most attention was 
the miniature cherry tree at the 
infersection of the two tables, cut 
down, with the hatchet beside it, 
just as it was) when Washington 
made himself famous. This unique 
idea was the work of Mrs. W. H. 
Coffev. When supper was announc- 
ed Misses Louise and Canoha Ged- 
die, Gertrude Morgan and 
with regalias, ushered 
the guests to'their seats, where they 
found, besides the place ecards, cop- 
ies of old favorite songs. With Miss 
Mabel Woodworth accompanying on 
the piano, all sang “America,” fol- 
lowed by a short prayer by Rev. N. 
M. McDonald. A three-course dinner 
was served and as the young ladies 
cleared the tables between each 
eaurse the guests made the welkin 
ring with “My Bonnie,” “Aunt Di- 
nah’s Quilting Party,” ete. As the 
last course was finished, E. H. Bost, 
superintendent of No. 2 Mills, made 
the announcement that in behalf of 
those present, he wished to present 
to Mr. Erwin a token of apprecia- 
tion of the good feeling that exist- 
ed, in the person of “Duke,” who 
was led in by Mrs. Tillinghast, the 


librarian. “Duke” proved to be a 
handsome English setter. Mr. Er- 


win responded with a few words of 
grateful appreciation. W. A. Erwin, 
of West Durham, was an invited 
guest, and his personality and story 
telling added much the pleasure 
of the evening. 


Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. ‘Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

—Our Service is Quick 7 


| Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va | 


Myrtle | 


Bleached Goods! 
(SELLING POINTS No. 35) 


Guarantee your goods: 


To be a permanent white; 
not to have been weakened; | 
to be soft and elastic; 


to be free of chemicals and odor. 


Its simple: 


Just have them peroxide—bleached. 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills. 


The Roessler Hasdlacher Co. 


NEW YORK 


and Spools 


Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Mocksville, 
leading citizens here plan the or- 
ganization of a company to build a 


N. €.—A number of 


cotton mill here. 

McColl, C.—Marlboro Cotton 
Mills have started the erection of 25 
three or four-room modern cottages 
for their operatives. 

Macon, Ga.—Work has started on 
the erection of an addition to the 
cotton mill of the Juliette Milling 
Company, at Glovers, 25 miles north 
of Macon. 


Philadelphia, Tenn.— The Philadel- 
phia Hosiery Mill, recently organiz- 
ed here with a capital stock of $25.,- 
000, contemplates increasing its cap- 
italization $10,000 for enlargements. 
Ed. Waller, formerly with Loudon 
Mills, at Louden, Tenn., is manager. 
Infants’ hosiery is manufactured. 

Mobile, Ala.—One_ bonafide offer 
has been received by the State for 
the purehase of the prison cotton 
mill at Speigner, but it was not ac- 
cepted because the amount offered 
was not regarded as sufficient. This 
statement was made by Governor 
Kilby in a general discussion of the 
plans of the State for the construe- 
tion of 


cotton mill at Kilby prison, 
now in course of ereetion. 
Winston-Salem, N. C€.—Since the 


opening of the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company's winter weight rrbbed un- 
derwear in mid-January -for fall, 


1922, the company has booked a vol- 
ume of business far ahead of their 
bookings last year in the same 


length of timé after the opening, it 
is announced. One of the outstand- 
ing features of the present opening 
is said to be the fact that practically 
every order thus. far booked shows 
an increase over the total purchases 
of the same whole distributors last 
vear. Increases are reported on all 
their numbers—-men'’s and boys 
union suits and men’s two-piece gar- 
ments. Their women’s fine combed 
union suits and children’s knit e¢om- 
hination suits, both new this vear, 
are well received. | 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 
Loom Supplies 


Ivey Mig Co. 


Hickory. N. C. 


SOUTHERN 


Birmingham, Ala.—The services of 
J. KE. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, 8. 
U., have been secured to prepare 
plans and superintend construction 
of the 10,000 spindle cotton mill 
‘within the walls of the State peni- 
tentiary now being constructed near 
Montgomery. Work will begin about 
March 1b. 


Marion, N. C.—A new cotton mill 
about twice the size of the old Ma- 
rion Mill is assured for Marion, it 
was authoritatively reported. 

A tract of 300 acres has been pur- 
chased just east of the holdings of 
the Marion Mill, and surveyors are 
busy making eertain surveys 
plats for the large tract. 

[It is reported the Baldwin inter- 
ests are fostering the financing of 
the new mill and that a number of 
local men are investing considerable 
amounts. 


¢ 


and 
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Princeton, W. Va.—The recently 
proposed Princeton Hosiery Mill 
Company is now pushing the work- 
ing of organization, and reports on 
the work of procuring subscriptions 
are by no means discouraging. The 
terms and conditions under which 
persons subscribe are that no money 
shall be paid until sufficient amount 
has been secured to start building, 
and then not to exceed 20 per cent 
on the first call by the directors and 
10 per cent a month thereafter until 
such subseription shall be paid in 
full. Among the local men who are 
incorporators are R. C. Sutherland, 
S. T. Bird, 0. E. Susong, L. H. Ver- 
million, W. E. Epling, W. H. Roberts 
and L.-G. Bowling. 


Eastman, Ga.—Discovering recent- 
ly that it has been operating in ig- 
norance of the expiration of its 
charter, the Eastman Cotton Mills, a 


CHARLOTTE 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT | 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Transmission Lines, 


Third Floor Kinney Building 


MEES & MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CLEAN QUALITY 


REPUTATION. 


If a drive is worth belting, it is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting} is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 


and Irving M. 
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corporation, has petitioned the Su- 
perior Court of Dodge County for an 
order reviving the charter original- 
ly granted May 28, 1900. The peti- 
tioners are C. H. Peacock, Mrs. O. E. 
Peacock, Mrs. W. N. Leitch for her- 
self and as natural guardian of Ber- 
tha Leitch and Louise Leitch, G. W. 
Mozo, G. W. Mozo as trustee, T. H. 
Edwards, €. B. Edwards, 8. C. Smy- 
ly, J. D. Cooper, J. W. Morris, Mrs. 
C. L. Peacock and O. C. Pound. The 
charter expired May 28, 1920. 

Martinsville, Va. The Martinsville 
Cotton Mill, which is now owned by 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Company, al 
a recent meeting, eleeted a new 
board of directors composed of Spen- 
cer Turner, of New York: C. D. W. 
Halsey, of New. York; B. B. Gossett, 
of Charlotte, N. €C.; A. J. Draper, of 
Charlotte, N. C., and E, C. Dwelle, of 
Charlotte, N.C. These directors will 
hold a meeting in a short time to 
elect officers. 


Tt was at the directors’ meeting 
that the resignations of H. N. Dyer 
Groves were trans- 
mitted. Mr. Dyer’s resignation went 
into effect at once, while Mr. 
Gqroves’ is effeetive March 1. It is 
the policy of the new owners of the 
mill to move the entire executive 
branch of the office force to Char- 
lotte. N. C., and retain only a small 
clerical force at. Martinsville, Va. 

The Martinsville Cotton Mill was 
organized in 1909. Since its organi- 
zation the company has paid to its 
common stockholders 136 per cent 
in cash dividends, and the common 
stock sold in 1920 for $300 per share. 
Therefore, the original common 
stockholder who invested $100 in the 
common stock of this company and 
held to it until March 14,1920, when 
all of the stock was sold, received 
$436 in cash. Not only has this com-- 
pany paid such handsome dividends 
but it has paid out in cash, for sal- 
aries and wages to labor up to the 
present time, $956,489.63. 


Fidelity Manufacturing Company 
Sold to Owners. 

The Fidelity Manufseturing Com- 
pany, of Charlotte, has been sold to 
the former owners by Capt. William 
Anderson, receiver. The price paid 
for the property was $135,000. 

The mill and property was offered 
at public auction some time ago, but. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order To-day 


= 
| 
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the prices bid for the 
and for the buildings, in separate 
units, was so low that the sale was 
not reported to the court, the total 
of the bids being $88,000. The own- 
ers, who include W. H. Belk, A. P. 
Rhyne and others, since the auction 
sale, made a flat offer of $135,000 
for the mill and it was aceepted by 
the reeeiver. | 

A meeting to reorganize the com- 
pany will -be held at an early date. 


machinery 


Sides Reject Mediation Pro- 
posal to Settle Strike. 


Both 


Providence, R. Feb. 28.—Repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers and 
of both unions involved in ‘the 
strike in cotton mills in Rhode Is- 
land late today rejected the propo- 


tion and Conciliation that the wag 
controversy be submitted to Judge 
J. Jerome Hahn, chairman of the 
hoard, as sole arbiter, 


Manchester, N. H., Feb. 28.—A re- 
ques! for a congressional investiga- 
tion of the New England textile in- 
dustries will be made to the Sena- 


tors and Congressmen from Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire bv textile workers, Vice- 
President James Starr. of the United 
Textile. Workers of America, said 
today after a conference with union 
officials. The co-operation of the 
execulive council of the American 
Federation of Labor will also be 
asked, he said. 
Southern Textile Association te 
Meet at Wrightsville. 


The annual meeting of the South- 

: Textile Association will be held 
at Wrightsville Beach; N. C...on June 
2 and 3, the sessions to be held 
the Oceanic Hotel. 

The association has previously 
met at Wrightsville and it. proved so 
popular a meeting place that it was 
decided by the officers to meet there 
again this vear. Full details of the 
program and other features will be 
announeed within a short while. 


Textile Progress for Shown 


W ashington.- and in- 
dusttvy as a whole made _ further 
progress during January, according 
lo figures received up to February 
°0, by the Department of Commerce, 
if was announced here. 

Consumption of cotton by mills in- 
creased from 511,000 bales in De- 
eember to 526,000 bales, the report 
savs, while a’ vear ago the January 
consumption was only 366,270 bales. 
Consumption of silk increased from 
21,000 bales to nearly 34,000 bales in 


« 


sition of the State Board of gene 
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the month, or fully 50 per cent 
greater than a year ago. With the 
exception of raw wool, textile prices 
fended to drop, compared with De- 
cember. 


Underwear Production is Larger. 

The ‘production report of 
the “Knit Goods Manufacturers of 
Ameri¢éa shows an increase in pro- 
duction of winter and summer un- 
derwear of 2.4 per cent for the 
month of January, 1922, as compar- 
ed with the month of December, 
1921. and an increase of 62.7 as 
compared with the month of Janu- 
ary a year ago. 

The actual production of 55 mills 
for the month of January, 1922 
640,489 dozens, which amount is 169,- 
277 dozens below normal. 


Texan ‘Cotton Acre reage. 
There will a some inerease in 
acreage in Texas. : 
2. It is too early to make an esti- 
mate. 
3. North Texas will just 
hold its own compared 


ahout 
with last 


30 per cent. 
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>. South Texas will increase per- 
haps 10 to 15 per cent. 

6. West Texas may increase 25 to 
This depends upon the 
grain failing and the land going in 
cotton. Today, it looks like the 
winter wheat of West Texas is gone 
and it is too drv to sow oats. If if 
doesn't rain generally over. all of 
West Texas this week, the eotton 


acreage will increase 25 per cent. 


The Staté looks today like about 
i5 per cent increase. It is td6o early 
fo guess any closer. We will be glad 
Lo acre you weekly, if you will but 
remind 

Very truly, 
She Mfe. Co., 
By J. S. Wakefie Id. 


, Waco, Tex., Feb. 24, 1922. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Trust vou will pardon the delay in 
replving to yours of February 3rd, 
referring to our views on the cotton 
acreage for Texas this vear. We 
firmly believe that there is going to 
he a material curtailment in the 
acreage, as most farmers are in hard 


January 


ores | shape financially and the banks are 
4. Kast. Texas may decrease going to be slow about advancing on 
slightly. a third crop, as we understand most 
Waterproof Cement 
Best Waterproof Belt Cement 
on the Market. 
. 
By special process we are now 
- making the quickest setting, 
most durable Waterproof Belt 
‘WATERPROOF Be BELT caMENT Cement ever offered the trade 
cl.cod Le 3 Belting | 
McLeod Leather & Belting 
— GREENSBORO, N. C. 
a 
JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 
MONTICELLO Ga MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
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farmers are now two vears behind 
with their accounts. 
Very truly yours, 
Waco Twine Mills. 

Fewer W orkers in | Canadian Textiles 

Ottawa, Ont.. Feb. 22— There were 
fewer persons emploved in the tex- 
tile industries of Canada. during 
than in December, accord- 
ing to statistics issued bv the De- 
partment of Labor. This situation 
was especially pronounced in Que- 
bee Province. In New Brunswick, 
the cotton mills of Marysville and 
St. John continued to register in- 
creased activity, but in Milltown 
smaller staffs were reported. Slight 
increases in production occurred | 
the cotton mills at Yarmouth, N. 8. 
and also in the 
goods factories at Truro, N.S. The 
cotton milis in. Montreal were nol 
as busy on the whole, but. at Sher- 
brooke, Magog, Montmorency Falls, 
and Valleyfield larger working forces 


‘were employed than in December. 


There was no change.at Three Riv- 
ers, Que. 
British ‘Heasiery Mills Busy. 

London.— is being com- 
pelled to refuse large American and 
Canadian orders for ladies’ high 
grade hosiery because the demand 
exceeds the production and if. is not 
poss*ble to mstall new 
because of lack of money, 
burden of taxation. 
Hawick are busy, particularly. with 
export trade in fine grades. 


due to the 


The general opinion in the cotton 


trade is that the eloth business is 
improving. While Near and Far 
Eastern and home: trade commit- 
ments are small. a tendency to. in- 
erease is noted, but the demand is 
insufficient to absorb the reduced 
output. China is more active than 


India. 
Wool values at Bradford are 
easier without depressing the mar- 


ket, Users are waiting to cover al 
the lowest point. Optimism is prev- 
alent and a reduction in piece goods 
prices is confidently anticipated 
soon, due to the reduction In wages 
and the lower charges of wool comb- 

In the Belfast Linie market there 
is continued demand for damasks, 
erashes and towels from the United 
States. Prices are steady. Irish flax 
is being offered at from 15 fo 23 
shillings for 14 pounds. 

Steady improvement in the home 
trade is reported by the wholesale 
dry goods men. Retail trade is 
steady and big business is antic- 
pated during the week of the royal 
wedding. 


hosiery and knit- 


machinery 


Nottingham and - 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR 8YSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be appiled to 
systems aiready instalied) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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R. FPF. GIBSON, Seuth Careliaa Agent, Greearilic, C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR 
ARE USED. 


WARPS, 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp ratte compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materilais used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing 7. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New Yerk. 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Adanta Ga, 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 


Textile Alliance Explains Repara- 


tion Dye Situation. 

In a letter to Senator Shortridge, 
chairman of the Senate committee, 
the ‘Textile Alliance explains in de- 
tail the part it has taken in the rep- 
aration dye situation and points out 
the danger of the German monopoly 
gaining full control of the market 
for importable German dyes. The 
more. important parts. of this letter 
are given below: 

“The textile trades of 
States acting through 
and representative, the 
ance, Inc., are desirous, pursuant to 
Senate resolution 77, ‘to investigate 
the activities and methods of im- 
porters of dyes from Germany. and 
their agents, etc. to place before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee cer- 
fain facts regarding the activities in 
question. A condition has arisen in 
regard to so-called ‘reparation dyes’ 
of utmost immediate concern to the 
American consumer. 

“It is certain that unless Govern- 
mental action be taken promptly to 
prevent it the German monoply act- 
ing through agents or representa- 
tives here will again gain full econ- 
frol of the market for importable 
German dyes. .It is this situation, 
menacing the whole textile industry, 
regarding which the Textile Alli- 
ance, Inc., is now prepared to sub- 
mit evidence, in order that your 
committee may recommend adequate 
measures to avert the serious 
to the American peopfe involved and 
the development of condition 
whereby the American consumer 
will onee again become a hopeless 
and helpless tributary to the Inter- 
sen Gemeinschaft. 

“Before explaining to the commit- 
tee the origin, seope and function of 
the Textile Alliance, Ine., and the 
duties which it has been carrying 
on, not only for the textile trades, 
but as the designated agency of the 
United States, we desire to. state 
that the Textile Alliance has not 
heen concerned with any legislation 
pertaining to the dye industries and 
that. neither. the..Allance. nor..any 
of its officers have taken any action 
of any kind or character regarding 


the United 
their agent 
Textile Alli- 


loss 


embargoes and tariffs. 
Alliance, Inc., is here primarily con- 
cerned with that portion of the res- 
olution which aims at disclosing the 
methods of importers of dyes from 
Germany and with the elucidation 
of the activities of the German dye 
monopoly regarding the so-called 
‘reparation dyes’ which have re- 
sulted in the. stoppage of 80 per 
cent of the shipments of those dyes 
to the United States. 

“With the desire of aiding the 
committee in the fullest and most 
complete investigation we respect- 
fully submit the following 
ment: | 

“(4) The 


Textile Alliance is a 


non-profit membership corporation, 


incorporated under the laws of the 


State of New York, February 24, 
1914, and having originally for its 


members the nominees of the five 
principal textile associations of the 
United States, to whieh others have 
been added from time to time. 

At first the. efforts of the 
Alliance were devoted to the expos- 
ure of corruption, then prevalent in 
connection with the sale of mill sup- 
plies. 

“(3) Shortly after the beginning 
of the European war, the British 
Government. in carrying out its 
blockade of the enemy, placed re- 
strictions against the exportation of 
various commodities from British 
territory, including wool, of which 
the United States produces only 
about’ one-half of its requirements. 
heing largely dependent upon Brit- 


Ish supplies for the remainder. 


“(4) These restrictions were re- 
laxed in favor of certain neutral 
countries whose governments had 
given assurances against re-exporta- 
lion to the enemy. 

“(5) In the absence of such 
surances from the United States 
Government, the British Govern- 
ment relieved the situation by mak- 
ing arrangements for the same pur- 
pose with American recipients 
through their various American 
trade associations, which the Brit- 
ish Government considered nation- 
ally representative of their respee- 
tive trades, 

“(6) Accordingly the British Gov- 


as- 


The Textile 


the war, 


state- 


ernment made such arrangements 
with the Textile Alliance, first in 


regard to wool and subsequently re- 
garding wooled skins, ,jute, burlap, 
flax, 


permitting their shipment to the 
United States consumers through 
the Textile Alliance. 


iit 


7) These arrangements contin- 
ued in full operation until’a short 
time after the United States entered 
when the United States 
Government undertook control of 
imports and exports, making the 
continuance of the arrangements be- 
tween the British Government and 
the Textile Alliance unnecessary, 
and they were terminated. 

“(8) When the United States un- 
dertook the control of imports and 
exports and of the distribution § of 
raw materials, in order to make 
them available for the prosecution 
of the war, conserve tonnage and 
prevent trading with the enemy, the 
War Trade Board, deeming it expe- 
dient to utilize the facilities of the 
trade associations that were already 
conversant with the trades and with 


the work to be performed, requested 


the Textile Alliance to act as con- 
signee for various imported mate- 
rials, including wool, animal hair, 
cotton, jute and flax; to release them 
only upon guarantees to be deter- 
mined by the board and to furnish 
information to the board. 


*“(9O) Thus evolved the status 
the Textile Alliance as the trade 


medium for the distribution of con- 
trolled supplies to recipients in the 
United States. 

“(10) Following the armistice the 
Allies impounded the stocks of dyes 
at the dye factories in Germany, 
about 20,000 tons in all. 

“There being need for these sup- 
phes, it was arranged about August, 
1919—independent of the peace 
{reaty—-that the Allies should have 
a share of these dues, not exceeding 
one-half of each color, at moderate 
prices, not to be paid to the Ger- 
mans, but to be credited to Germany 
against reparation account. The re- 
maining one-half of the dyes was 
later released to the Germans. Titi- 
mately the Allies’ portion not taken 
by them reverted to the Germans. 


cotton and other commodities, 


ment. 


There were two partitions of the 
impounded stocks commonly refer- 
red to as the first and second ap- 
portionments. 
“(41) Notwithstanding that it did 
not participate in reparations, the 
United States was allotted a part of 
the Allies’ share of these dyes. Such 
dyes were then urgently needed in 


the United States and not promptly ’ 


available from other sources, as 
German production was said to be 
very scant for want of raw mate- 
rials. 

“(42) Without any solicitation on 
ifs part, the Textile Alhance was 
requested by the War Trade Board 
section of the Department of State 
fo undertake, and it did undertake 
Lo order, pay for (to reparation com- 
mission) and deliver so much of 
these dves from the ‘first apportion- 
ment as had been applied for by 
American consumers under condi- 
tions set forth in exhibits E and F. 


“The purpose of the department - 


in selecting the Textile Alliance. was 
subsequently 


ment’s letter of August 17, 1921, te 


be as follows: 
““Among other reasons, the Tex- 
tile Alliance, Inc. was selected to 


supervise the importation and dis- 
tribution of reparation dyes because 
of the provision in its charter which 
states that one of the objects of the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., is: ° 

“*The protection of mill owners 
and operators from and the preven- 
tion and reform of abuses, 
and unlawful exactions, deceptions 
and frauds in the manufacture and 
sale of mill supplies, and the pre- 
vention and prosecution of unlaw- 
ful, illegal and improper § actions, 
misdemeanors and crimes in con- 
nection therewith.’ 

“(143) Consumers’ orders for 
lain colors were in excess of 
amounts obtainable from the 
apportionment. The balance was 
supplied by the German manufac- 
turers af high prices, paid direct to 
them under an option given to Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, a special represen- 
tative of the United States Govern- 
by Mr. Carl von Weinberg. 
head of the German dye industry. 
This option was exercised by the 


cer- 
the 
‘first 


stated in the depart-. 


unjust 
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The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees. require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 


SANITARY S 


. A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
# Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
| Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 


Textile Alliance upon the authority 
of the Department of State. The 
option ended with the completion of 
the first series of orders, placed in 
January, 1920. 

“(44) As an indication that the 
exigency existing at that time, 
which caused concerted efforts by 
consumers through a central organ- 
ization, was fully recognized by all, 
we. beg to quote from communica- 
tion of two parties most prominent 
in the importation of German dyes. 

“(a) Exeerpt from a letter ad- 


Textile Alliance, under date of No- 
vember 4, 1919, by Mr. H. A. Metz, 
of. Messrs. H. A. Metz & Co,, Inc., of 
New. York: 

“A greal many of our customers 
have turned. their allocations over 
to me and I have obtained permits 
for importing various of the vat col- 
ors | have informed them all my 
only desire was to supply their 
needs and that if the Textile Alli- 
ance, Inc., could give prompter ser- 
vice or lower prices than we. could 
I would advise them to turn their 
allocations over to the Textile Alli- 
ance,’ 

“(b) Excerpts from a circular un- 
der date of November 22, 1919, sign- 


INSIDE AND OUT 


Strong Turned Over Top— 
Clear Entrance and Exit 


In addition to the above advantage there is no top 


the sliver always coils up evenly inside. 

We think little need be said about the quality of this 
Can—the fact that it’s a Laminar guarantees that it 
will be on the job years from now. 

Make sure also that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 
baskets and cars that your order calls for Laminar 
Receptacles. 

We'll send a book on receptacles. Tell us where. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston | 
Cc C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office —- Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
PTACLES.| Factories at Wilmington 
exes and Newark, Del. 


Seamless—and as smooth as glass 


sway in this or any other Laminar Roving Can. And’ 


ed ‘Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Fred- 
erick Kuttroff, secretary: 

“"*The public press recently 
reported that Dr. Herty obtained an 
option on indanthrene dyes. These 
reports are apparently erreneous, 
and we have today received infor- 
mation from abroad that no option 
has been given for ' indanthrene 
dyes. We are in.a position to pro- 
cure a substantial quantity of these 
goods. Licenses were originally is- 
~ sued‘to us, we placed orders abroad, 
and we procured export licenses. 
However, in our desire to accelelate 
deliveries of these dyes to our cus- 
tomers, we surrendered many ex- 
port licenses to the Textile Alli- 
ance. 

“(45) Orders of American ¢on- 
sumers had not entirely absorbed 
the ‘First Apportionment’ of im- 
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THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

- Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolle 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Ali machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulats write to 


The Metallic Drewies Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


pounded supplies available to’ this 
country. There remained very de- 
sirable colors not made. here. Un- 
less taken by the United States, 
within a time too limited to ascer- 
tain the wants of American con- 
sumers, these would have reverted 
to the Allies for them to. retain 
what they wanted, and release the 
rest finally to the Germans. 

 “(46) To avoid serious injury to 
Ameriean consumers that would 
have resulted from abandoning these 
dyes, I made an offer addressed to 
the Hon. Albert Rathbone. Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, then 
in Paris, to personally underwrite 
the dyes to the extent of $100,000 
without any gain whatever to my- 
self, upon condition that the dyes 
be disposed of as directed by the 
Secretary of State and that the sur- 
plus proceeds be devoted to a pub- 
lic purpose, approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or paid to 
the United States Treasury. 

-“(47) In view of this offer, the 
Department of State, being aware 
of the loss that would have resulted 
had these dyes reverted to their 
source, and on account of their 
value for internal use or resale, and 
being unable itself to purchase and 


dispose of the dyes, authorized the 


dressed to Mr. B. R. Price, of the 


the United States 


Textile Alliance in its private ca- 
pacity to do so, in a letter under 
date of April 10, 1920, signed by Hon. 
Frank L. Polk, Under Secretary of 
State. 

“(18) Further underwriting be- 
Came hecessary. This could not be 
obtained unless the surplus proceeds 
were devoted Lo educational and 
scientific purposes. To this the De- 
partment of State agreed in a letter 
dated June 7, 1920, signed by Hon. 
Bainbridge Colby, the Secretary of 
State, authorizing: 

*“One-fourth to be devoted by the 
Textile Alliance to edueational and 
scientific purposes. 

“"Three-fourths to be paid into 
Treasury upon 
condition that the Secretary of 
State recommend to Congress that 
this money be devoted to educational 
and scientifie purposes.’ 

“No surplus. proceeds have yet 
been distributed and no profit what- 
ever accrues to the underwriters or 
to the Textile Alliance. 

“(19) Upon the authority and re- 
quest of the Department of State 
contained in its letter, dated Julv 
30, 1920, signed by Hon. Norman H. 
Davis, Under Secretary of State, the 
Textile Alliance, undertook the pur- 
chase and distribution of the re- 
maining ‘Apportionment’ of  im- 
pounded stocks, as well as the Rep- 
aration dyes allotted to the United 


States from subsequent daily pro- 
duction. 


“(20) The dye operations of the 
Textile Alliance, including its 
finances, the selection of dyes to be 
purchased, selling, etc., were under 
the complete supervision of the De- 
partment of State, constantly exer- 
cised. 

“(21) In October, 1921. Messrs. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., filed 
a protect with the Department of 
State against. the operation of the 
Alliance. Subsequently, on January 
4, 1922, Mr. Nathan, their’ counsel. 
stated to the alliance that he and 
his client, through their protest, 
were the sole cause of the discon- 
tinuance of the Department of 
State’s arrangement with the alli- 
ance. This arrangement was ter- 
minated December 14, 1924, signed 
by: Hon, Charles E. Hughes, the Sec- 
retary of State, in which it is stated: 

Department’s action in 
terminating this arrangement is not 
due to dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of the affairs of the Textile 
Alliance. 

“"It may be added that the De- 
partment of State has no objection 
to he purchase of dyesuffs from the 
Reparation Commission by the Tex- 
tile Allianee or other  non-profit- 
making. organizations, and it is to- 
day sending a cablegram to Mr. 
Boyden, requesting him to make 
this statement to the Reparation 
Commission.’ 

“Subsequently the Department of 
State informed Messrs. Kuttroff, 
Pickhardt & Co., Inc., of New York, 
that it had no objection to their 
receiving dyes from the Reparation 
Commission, which owns them un- 
der the terms of the Treaty of 
Peace. The Department’s letter was 
so used by Messrs. Kuttroff, Pick- 
hardt & Oo. Ine., that within two 
weks thereafter it enabled this firm 
to create the impression that it has 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Those Present, Etc. 
(Continued Fiom Page 17) 

Moore, W. §&., Supt. Henrietta Mill 
No. 1, Henrietta, N. C. 

Morris, H. E., Salesman, Brown §St. 
Onge, Providence, I. 

Mullimax, J. W., Overseer Cloth 
Room. Chadwick-Hoskins 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Murphy, N. B., Asst. Supt., Shawmut 
Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 
Murphy, P. P.. Peerless 

Lowell, N. C. | 

Owens, W. R., Overseer Carding, 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Padgett, W. M., Overseer Weaving, 
Chadwick Mill No, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Palmer, Jeff, Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Parish, J.‘ Ross, Carder, Clover Mills 
CGo., Clover, 8. GC. 

Parker, G. P., Overseer Carding 
Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga. 

Parker, J. W., Carder, Norris Cotton 
Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 

Peasley, Chas. D., Rep., National 
Ring Traveler Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Perry, H. Salesman, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Philip, R. W., Associate Editor, Cot- 
ton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Phillips, J. T. Overseer Spinning, 
Loray Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 
Player, J. D., Supt., Hermitage Mill, 

Camden, 

Potter, E. M.. Sales Engineer, 8S. K. 
F. Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 

Presswood, J. R., Spinner, Mays Mill, 
Cramerton, N. 

Price, 0. F., Carder, Ruby Mill, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Pruitt, Thos. G., Spinner and Carder, 
Gastonia, N. ©. 

Prnitt, W. J.. J; T.. Tice Go., La- 

Putnam, G. R., Dallas, N. C. 
Grange, Ga, 

Quick, J. A., Carder, 

Charlotte, N. C, 


Mfg. Go.. 


Louise Mull, 


SOUTHERN 


Ragsdale, B. N:, Supt., Unity Spin- 
ning Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Ray, E. 8., Dorothy Mfg. Co. Dallas, 
N. 

Reynolds, J. W., Overseer Spinning, 
Johnston Mfg. Co. N. Charlotte, 

Rhyne, €. Q. Asst. Supt. Mason 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Richie, A. P., Supt., Dixon Mill, Gas- 
tonia, N. 

Riley, E. C., Carder, Hermitage Mill, 
Camden, 3S. 

Roberts, H. H., Carder, Peerless Mfg. 
Co.. Lowell, N. 

Roberts, J. €., Overseer - Spinning, 
Lowell Cotton Mill No. 2, Lowell, 

Roberts, T. H., Garder, Atherton Mill, 
Charlotte, N. 

Robinson. E. CG. Overseer Spinning, 
Mays Mill, Cramerton, N. C. 

Rodgers, G. M., Spinning Dept, 
Union Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. CG. 

Rogers, B. M., Overseer, Wiscassett 
Mills Go., Albemarle, N. C. 

Rutzler, Geo. F., Rep., Charlotte Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Seott. John F., Supt. Edna Cotton 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 

Self, D. L.. Carder, Howell Mfg. Co., 
Cherrvville, N. 

Sellers, J. A., Shelby Cotton 
Mills, Shelby, N. €. 

Sherard, W. M., Vice-Pres. and Gen. 
Mer., Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Go., Whit- 
mire, S.-C. 

Singleton, R. H., Carder and Spin- 
ner, Alpine Mill, Morganton, N. C, 
Smith, J. D., Salesman; Parks-Cra- 
mer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Snow, G. Salesman, 
Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sparks, W. D., Overseer. Carding, 

Mill, Anderson, 8S. C. 

Spencer, R. Lee, Gastonia, N. C. 

Spratt, R. G., Salesman, Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Springs, L. A., Mgr... Union 
Maiden, N. C,. 


Atlanta 


Mills, 
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Story, W. T., Supt., Calhoun Falls 
Mfg. Co., Calhoun alls, S. C. 

Stroud, John §S., Asst. Mer. and 
Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills, Goolee- 
mee, N. 

Sullivan, O. A., Overseer Cardins, 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 
Sullivan, R. L., Supt. Avon Mills, 

Gastonia, N. C. 
Summerell, J. N.. Mays Mills, Ine., 
Cramerton, N. 
Summey, §. A., Supt., Alexander Mfg. 
Co., orest City, N. C. 
Terryberry, E. M., So. Agt., Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Thomas, C. P., Overseer Carding, 
Fairmont, S. C. 
Thomas, 8. C., Salesman, Seydel Mfg. 
Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Thomason,- F.. L., Salesman, 
and N. J. Lubrieant Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. 
Thomason, L. W., N.Y: and N.. J. 
Lubrieant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thompson, J. L.,° Overseer Carding, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill, Charlotte, 
&. 
Thompson, N. F., Overseer Spinning, 
‘fird Mfg. Go., Albemarle, N. C. 


Tillett, John. Jewell Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, 
Timmerman, E. Carder, Oconee 


Mills Co., Westminster, S. G 
Todd, F. €., Supt., Ruby Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 
Underwood, B. F., Overseer, Jackson 
Mills, Iva, S. G. 
Wade. J. H.. Overseer’ Carding, 
Franklin Mill. Coneord, N. C. 
Wagstaff, 0. L., Supt. Amazon Mill, 
Thomasville, N. 

Waits, E. G., Overseer Carding, Oak- 
land Mill, Newberry, 8. C. 
Ward, Chas. Carder, Myers 

Gastonia, N. C. 


Mill, 


Ward, Jas., Charlotte, N. C. 7 
B., Overseer, Carding, 


Wardell, W. 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, 8. C. 

Ware, H. D., Mays Mill, Cramerton, 
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Webb, S. P., Carder, Superior Yarn 
Mill, East Monbo, N. C. 

White, C. €., Overseer Carding, Clif- 
ton Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. C. 

Whitley, W. P., Overseer Spinning 
Franklin Mill, Coneord, N, C. 

Williams, D. I., Supt., Louise Mill, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Williams, J. M., Machinery 
Charlotte, 

William, W. N., Supt., Lincoln and 
Laboratory Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Willis, H. H., Cotton Specialist, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Washing- 
ton, D. 


Agent, 


Willis. T. M., Carder, Elm Grove 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. 
Wise, H. .W., Carder, Avon Mills, 


Gastonia, N. C. 

Wofford, B. F., Overseer Spinning, 
Saxon Mill, Spartanburg, §. C. 
Woolley, Jas. M., Business Mgr. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 

lotte, N. 

Wooten, C. €., Carder, Lowell. Mill 
No, 2. Lowell, N. 

Young, A. W. Supt., Cleghorn Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. 

Young, C. M., Treas., Georgia Web- 
bing & Tape Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Economical Repair of Textile 
| Machinery. 


It can be freely stated without 
fear of contradiction that there nev- 
er was a time when, in all industries, 
and particularly that déaling with 
the production of textiles, the need 
of urgent economy was so great as 
it is today. The conditions of the 
world markets are such that it is 
difficult for anyone, other than the 
confirmed and inveterate optimist, fo 
diseern the alleged silver lining to 
the appallingly dark cloud of trade 
depression which hangs over us. 

We are passing through a crisis in 
which it is fatally easy to lose mon- 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.. LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


‘Send in Your Old co to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 
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ey, and correspondingly difficult to 
save it. 


1922. 


Nor is it easy to see how import- “ 


ant economies can be effected. “Cuts” 
have been made everywhere, and or- 
ganization has been overhauled times 
without number in order that all 
that is wasteful in production may 
be eliminated. 

And yet, when all is said and done, 
there still remains one direction in 
which very substantial saving can 
be accomplished — the mechanical 
department: by which is meant 
plants, machinery, appliances, equip- 
ment and all that goes to the fabri- 
cation of woven or spun material. 

Strangely enough, many works 
managers, directors of. production, 
and manufacturers are unaware of 
the truly amazing strides. that 
science has made during the last 
decade in the restoration and re- 
construction of mechanical devices 
construted of any of the industrial 
metals. Admittedly it is not easy to 
keep pace with inventions and dis- 
coveries, buf in cases where these 
things contribute directly to pros- 
perity it is curious that they are 
not noted and instantly adopted. 

The time has passed when nia- 
chinery must be scrapped—unless 
and until it is obsolete, of course. 
There is not a member, part or com- 
ponent in aluminum, alloy steel, cas! 
iron, wrought iron, gun-metai, 
bronze ,etc., which, whatever its con- 
dition, cannot be rapidly and eco- 
nomically rehabilitated so as to 
yield precisely 100 per cent effi- 
ciency. 

This is a big claim, and it would 
be folly to make it unless it could 
be substantiated, proved, and sup- 
ported by actual achievement. 

It is now something like 20 years 
since scientific welding—or autoge- 
nous fusion, as it is sometimes des- 
ignated—was first put to practical 
use, and though each year sees a 
vast increase in the number of ma- 
chinery users who rely upon this 
process entirely for the repair and 
maintenance of plant, there are still 
many who fail to appreciate and 
utilize it. As a consequence they are 
dependent upon that most wasteful 
and unsatisfactory of methods—re- 
placement. If a machine is disabled 
through a fractured or worn mem- 
ber they see no alternative but to 
purchase a new machine or part. 
Now this, we do not hesitate to say, 
is nothing short of wild extrava- 
gance; it is reasonable, wanton, and 
wholly inexcusable, in face of the 
fact that 98 per cent of all mechani- 
eal breakdowns are remediable by 
the application of scientific welding 
—whether the component be rusty 
or bright, old or new, fractured or 
worn. Such repairs, if executed by 
skilled operators, working under the 
immediate direction of an expert 
metallurgist, and having at their dis- 
posal complete equipment for each 
of the half dozen processes required, 
are not only rapidly done—thereby 
precluding the possibility of a “shut 
down”—but the outlay entailed is 
usually a small fraction of the cost 
of replacement. Add to this the 
fact that welding done by specialists 
is permanent. and. in.every respect 
equal to new, and the immense ad- 
vantage of this method of plant and 
machinery maintenance is evident. 


it ig not possible in the COMpass 


ties of autogenous fusion; 
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of a short article to treat this sub- 
ject in a technical way, giving the 
why” and “wherefore” of the quali- 
but per- 
haps enough has been said to indi- 
Gate that welding handled by com- 
petent craftsmen is an important 
factor in the reduction of upkeep 
charges, and the preservation of 
machinery in its highest efficiency, 

The following list of machines 
used in the textile industry, though 
merely representative and in no 
sense complete, may serve to show 
the scope and utility of this system 
of maintenance. All have been more 
or less extensively repaired, and all 
are producing to capacity — many 
have been running continuously for 
years under conditions of actual 
overloading. 

All power units, whether coal, oil, 
petrol, gas or electric. Boilers (all 
descriptions), furnaces, mechanical 
stokers, conveyors, elevators, run- 
ways, bundling presses, winders (all 
kinds), linen, cotton, calico and cloth 
looms, turbines, fans (all kinds), 
plaiting machines, breaking-up and 
waste machines, sizing, dyeing and 
washing: machines, strippers, slit- 
ting and rewinding machines, hack- 
ling machines, tow spreaders, reel- 
ers, doublers, wool washers, spooling 


‘machines, rollers, scutchers, warping 


cloth 
mules, 
frames, 
calender 
bleaching machines; all 
units, steam, petrol or 


machines, printing machines, 
presses, carding machines, 
openers, ‘balers, gassing 
twisters (ring and flyer), 
machines, 
transport 


electric (engine and all other metal 


parts). 
In conclusion, it is necessary to 
utter a note of warning. An im- 


MI - CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One” 


panuraCTURED 9, 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (C 


ASHEVILLE N 


Trade Mark Reg. U, 8. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 


mense amount of harm has been 
done to the science of autogenous 
fusion, progress has been greatly 
hindered, and much valuable ma- 
chinery has been irreparably dam- 


aged, by those “one process” men 
and others who have no welding 
qualifications whatsoever — who 


claim to effect all kinds of repairs 
in this manner. 

It should be remembered that an- 
togenous fusion is an exceedingly 
scientific and highly technical proc- 


ess, which, from start to finish, bris-- 


tles with innumerable difficulties, 
and it is quite, impossible for any 
man—however skillful he may be at 
engineering—who does not possess 
special knowledge of metallurgy, 
and the behavior of industrial met- 
als under high temperature treat- 
ment, to do an entirely satisfactory 
welding repair. 

Scientific welding means that ma- 
chinery is kept in constant commis- 
sion—with an absolute minimum 
loss of hours—at less than half the 
cost of replacement. It means the 
permanent restoration of a machine 
to its pristine eondition, it means 
the avoidance of dislocation and dis- 
organization when repairs have to 
be done, as, in most eases, such 
work can be earried out in a few 
hours without dismantling or taking 
down.—Textile Recorder of Man- 
chester, Eng. 
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BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice.: Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


504 Realty Building 


CTRUCTURAL and Bar Steel, Ornamental Lup- 
ton Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 
REINFORCING BARS AND LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 
n stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


-Bosson Lane 


Manufacturers of : 
B&L Anti-Chlorine, the Dependable Neutralizing 
Agent for Chlorine in Cotton 
Bleaching 
Works and Office, 


Atlantic, Mass. 


Barrett’s Disinfectants 


Excello Roof Paint 


Barrett's 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade | 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas 
Anti-Friction Belt Dressing 


Carolina Fiber Roof Cement, Liquid 
Carolina Fiber Roof Cement, Paste 
Hasler Speed Indicators 


Distributors in Carolinas 
The Trus-Con Laboratories, Paints 
Carbosota, Grade 1, Creosote Oj! 
Write for Information on Hasler Speed Indicator 


| 
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Textile Alliance Explains Reparation 
Dyestuffs Situation. 

(Continued from Page 23.) 
the support and consent of the De- 
partment, and on January 27, 1922, 
the Reparation Commission request- 
ed the American delegation to ask 
the Department of ‘State by cable 
to name the organization which in 
its view fulfilled the conditions nee- 
essary for delivery of dyestuffs on 
Reparation account. The British 
delegate suggested that the commis- 
sion should sav to'the United States 
that the commission cannot take the 
responsibility which the United 
States Government refuses to take. 
Thus the department's: refusal — to 
discriminate between commercial 
firms and those acting without prof- 
it in the public interest, or. alter- 
nately, its failure.to handle the dyes 
through some government agency, 
a specious neutrality, results in fa- 
vor of the German monopoly. 

“/(99) Following the Department’s 
action in terminating agreement with 
the Textile Alliance, the various 
trade associations of consumers 
passed resolutions, and sent them 
to the Department. of State, setting 
forth their desires that the impor- 
tations of reparation dyes be con- 
tinued either through a department 
of the Government, or by the Tex- 
tile Alliance, or other non-profit- 
making organizations of the  con- 
suming trades. 

“(93) The Department of State did 
not then undertake to. carry on this 
work itself, and the Textile Alh- 
ance endeavored to do. so. 

“Encouraged by the decision of 
the Department of State, Messrs. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., ap- 
plied to the commission for dyes. 
That company’s application to the 
Commission induced applications 
from other American importers. As 
a result. of these applications ‘the 
Commission has indicated that it is 
not disposed to sell to American ap- 
plicants indiscriminately and has in- 
timated that if it did so it would 
charge full market prices, meaning 
German export prices, to every one, 
meciuding. the Alliance, instead of 
the lower and more dependable 
prices to be had if the United States 
Government of the Textile  Alli- 
ance were the sole recipient. 

“(94) It would not be possible to 
pay the Reparation Commission full 
German export prices and compete 
with the German dye manufactur- 
ers. Obviously, if the Commission 
charged such prices the result 
would be that all reparation sup- 
plies to America would be shut off. 
This condition Messrs. Kuttroff, 
Pickhardt & Co., Inc., undoubtedly 
foresaw and intended to create by 
their opposition to the Textile Alli- 
ance and by their application to the 
Gommission, realizing as Messrs. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., did 
that the Department of State would 
not undertake the work itself and 
that the Reparation Commission has 
heretofore recognized but a single 
recipient for each country. } 

“(95) The importing dealers in 
applying to the Reparation Commis- 
sion for Reparation dyes, offered to 
handle them at cost plus 10 per cent. 
The Textile Alliance’s experience 
with reparation colors has shown 
conclusively that the high cost of 


‘porters, 
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handling the relatively small quan- 
lity of such colors renders it im- 
possible to handle them without loss 
on a 10 per cent basis. However. a 
completely re-established monopoly 
could well afford to take a tempo- 
rary loss on the sale of reparation 
dyes in order to eliminate their ecom- 
petition for the future and to de- 
stroy the protection against the 
monopoly -whiech the Versailles 
Treaty contemplated. The Textile 
Alliance has always been willing, 
subject to the eonsent of the De- 


partment of State, to ‘distribute its 


importations through dealers or im- 
charging them the . same 
prices as consumers. Since the ter- 
mination of the arrangement with 
the Department of State the Alli- 
ance has informed the.Department 
of State that if permitted to receive 
reparation dyes it would undertake 
to supply dealers and importers on 
a discount basis that would offer 
them proper and fair remuneration 
for their services. Therefore, it is 
obvious that if they continue to de- 
mand the privilege of doing busi- 
ness at a loss, Messrs. Kuttroff, Pick- 


hardt & Co., at least, are actuated 


by an ulterior motive. 

*(26) The Textile Alliance does 
not seek to continue this work it- 
self. On the contrary, it has re- 
peatedly endeavored to have the 
work taken over by a Government 
department. 

“However, if the work is not ta- 
ken over by a Government depart- 
ment and if the dealers can obtain 
their supplies through the Alliance 
on more favorable terms than they 
proposed to the. commission, and. if 
the commission will sell to the 
United States on the low basis only 
through a single applicant, then it 
is self-evident that Messrs. Kuttroff, 
Pickhardt & Co., Ine.’s, persistance 
can only be with the determination 
0 fdestroying the benefits that may 
be derived from the reparation sup- 
plies and driving the business into 
the hands of the German dye mo- 
nopoly. 

“(27) The memorandum and an- 
nexes of ‘Exhibit Q’ show that 
Messrs. Kuttroff, Piekhardt Co., 
Inc., are regarded by the German 
dye monopoly as the ‘sole importers 
of the products manufactured by 
Badische Anilin & Soda-Fabrik; and 
that the German dye monopoly 
endeavored to keep the dyes pur- 
chased through the State Depart- 
ment’s representative under the 
‘Herty option, and the reparation 
dyes, from the American market. 

‘(28) We sincerely trust that the 
searching investigation of your com- 
mittee may bring to light the full 
facts and enable interested Ameri 
ean trades to understand and com- 
bat the pernicious conditions which 
enable a single German concern 
with American affiliations to con- 
trol detrimentally an enormous 
American industry in opposition to 
its unanimously expressed desire. 

(29) On behalf of American con- 
sumers of dyes the Textile Alliance 
respectfully requests that under the 
powers granted to your committee 
by resolution of the Senate’ the 
committee will recommend: 

“(a) Buch legislation as will eurb 
the effort of the Interessen Gemein- 
schaft to re-establish its monopoly 
in the United States through its rep- 


resentatives in the United States. 

“(b) The establishment of an 
agency, preferably through a Govy- 
ernment Department, to continue 
the importation and distribution of 
reparation dyes in furtherance of 
the purpose of Annex 6 of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the Reservations 
of the Treaty between the United 
States and the Germans. 

“(30) The representatives of the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., will appear 
before your committee at any time 
and present the exhibits herein re- 
ferred to and such data and docu- 
ments as the committee may de- 
sire.” 


Germany Experiences New Boom in 
Textiles, 

Berlin, 22.—German whole- 
salers of textile goods are experi- 
encing a new boom, due to the re- 
tailers’ rush to purchase because of 
an expectation that prices are going 
to go higher. 

A. S Staley Mfg. Co. Opens Spartan- 
burg Office. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Decatur, Ill. manufacturers of 
eorn products, have announced the 
opening of a branch office, Room 
508, Andrews-Law Building, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. under the manage- 
ment of George A. Dean. 


Herbert Midley Visits South. 


Herbert Midley, president of How- 
ard Brothers, Worcester, Mass., well 
known manufacturers of card cloth- 
ing, is on a visit to the Southern 
textile territory. Mr. Midley was at 
Greenville this week, where he had 
a conference with E. M. Terry- 
herry, Southern representative — of 
Howard Bros. Mr. Terryberry re- 
ports that the growth of the com- 
pany’s business in the South is 
steadily increasing. 


British Dividends. 

London, Feb. 19.—The following 
dividend actions have been taken: 

Times Spinning (Middleton). No 
dividend for past quarter. Previous 
three months 10 per cent per an- 
num. 
Dura Doubling (Rochdale and 
Oldham). Dividend of 2/9 per share 
for past half year (40 per cent per 
annum). Six months ago. similar 
dividend. 
Carpet Looms Busier; Other Woolen 

Plants Less Active in January. 


Washington, Feb. 23.—With the 
exception of carpet and rug weav- 
ing, activity decreased in the woolen 
industry during January, it is shown 
in the active and idle wool machin- 
ery report of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, made public today and which 
contains. reports from 41,002 manu- 
facturers as of February 1 last. 

All looms, with the exception of 
carpet and rugs, showed increased 
inactivity over January 3, the pre- 
cious report, and a further increas- 
ed inactivity over the report as of 
December 4 tast. 

Percentage of idle machinery to 
the total reported by groups was 
shown on February 1, as follows: 
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Wide looms, 34.3 per eent: narrow 
looms, 27.2 per cent; carpet and rug 
looms, 22.4 per cent: woolen cards. 
26 per cent; worsted combs, 18.3 per 
cent; woolen spindles, 27 per cent, 
and worsted spindles, 14.3 per cent, 


~ 


Mill Owners and Strikers Are Told 
to End Deadlock. 


Providence, R. I.. Feb. 25.—The 
State Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation today called on mill owners 
and strikers to end the 
Which has closed many Rhode Is- 
land textile mills for the bast five 
weeks by plating the entire dispute 
in the hands of Sudge J. Jerome 
Hahn as sole mediator. Judge Hahn 
is chairman of the board. The board 
proposed that the strikers return to 
work at once under a tentative wage 
scale to: be set by Judgé Hahn. that 
the final wage decision should not 
be retroactive, that both mill owners 
and strikers agree to abide by Judge 
Hahn's findings and that the hours 
of labor be left as before the open- 
ing of the strike. This appeal called 
for an answer from both sides not 


later than 4 o'clock Tuesday. 


Aid for Textile Industry 
Increased, 


Federal 


Washington, Feb. 23—Increases in 
funds fo be allotted the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestie Commerce un- 
der the appropriations bill present: 
ed to the House yesterday by the 
appropriations committee, will. if 
passed by both House and Senate. 
allow Government aid to textile ex- 
porters and importers to be greatly 
increased: 

Of the total increase in the ap- 
propriation for the bureau of $304. 
900 for the year 1923, an increase of 
$135,000 is for the commodity divi- 
sions. Secretary Hoover requested 
from Congress $41,970,530 for the op- 
eration of the bureau. which re- 
quest was approved by Director of 
the Budget, but the House ecommit- 
tee cut this appropriation to $4,533,- 
410, 

The textile division, which is 
headed by Edward T. Pickard. is re- 
garded by bureau officials as most 
active, and will be expanded under 
the inereased appropriation. The 
proposal to divide the present tex- 
tile division into two divisions, one 
on wool and the other on cotton, will 
be dropped, due to the fact that the 
appropriation increase was not as 
great as had been sought. 

Studies in textile markets of the 
world are made possible under the 
increased appropriation, according 
to bureau officials.. Either one or 
two textile experts, to be selected by 
the textile industry itself, will he 
commissioned trade commissioners. 
and assigned to make extensive in- 
vestigations of world markets. for 
textiles whieh are not so well 
known. 


Bobbins for Sale. 
Several thousand warp bobbins 
with metal base. 7%-in. red tor 
and 7%-in. blue top, .Some prac- 
tically new. Samples to interest- 
ed parties. Warp, care Southern 


deadlock | 


Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. 6.4 
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Australian Cotton Cloth Market. 

The 1924 cotton cloth 
from the United States tor Ausfralia 
do not compare favorably with 
those of previous years. The total 
for 1921 (including ducks) was only 
7,091,813 yards, compared with 14,- 
238,320 yards in 1920, 10,710,747 in 
1919, and 10,568,491 in 1918. The great 
decrease is due to three main 
causes: Overstocking in 1920; ad- 
verse conversion rates of sterling 
into dollars; and the increased pref- 
erential to the United Kingdom in 
the new Austrahan tariff which, 
though operative from March, 1920, 
was not finally confirmed unt:! De- 
cember, 1921. 

Australia took 4,000,000 yards 
more of American cotton eclofhs in 
1920 than it took in 1919 or 1918, and 
also imported, in that year, an ab- 
normal supply from the United 
Kingdom. Six months ago the bond- 
ed warehouses, as well as the pri- 
vate stores of the cotton goods ini- 
porters, were filled to the roofs with 
cotton piece goods, 

Practically throughout 1921 im- 
ports from America were subject to 
a 20 to 25 per cent handicap as com- 
pared with British goods, owing to 
the fact that. the Australian pound 
sterling was equivalent, the 
average, to considerably less than 
$4 instead of the normal $4.86. This 
adverse factor was accentuated ear- 
ly in the year by a change in the 
method of appraising values for 
Australian customs duties. The 
customs authorities were compelled 
hv the deeision in the Stewart case 
fo value Ameriean goods the 
bank rate of exchange instead of on 
the par rate, which had been the 
previous practice. Furthermore, in 
the early months of the year, owing 
to exhaustion of Australian bank 
balances abroad, it was practically 
impossible to remit money for new 
orders of imported goods of any 
kind, the result of which is shown 
by the progressive decrease in ex- 
ports of American cotton cloths to 
Australia in each successive quarter 
of that vear. The new tariff admits 
British cotton cloths free of duty 


and charges American cotton cloths 


[5 per cent. 
In the heht of these facts, it is 
not surprising that American ex- 


Fire Without Having 
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ports of cotton cloths to Austratia 
have fallen to 70 per eent of their 
total in. 1918 and 1919. Comparison 
with #920 is futile, as it was far 
from a normal year. 

The outlook for 1922 is not. 
ever. as gloomy as conditions seem 
to imply. It is true that the Brit- 
ish preferential of 15 per cent is 
now comirmed, but the adverse ex- 
change handicap has been material- 
ly lightened by an improvement in 
the dollar value of the pound sterl- 
ing by about 25 per cent from its 
lowest point, and the overstocks of 
cotton piece goods in warehouses 
have. been greatly redueed, But. the 
exporter of American goods of this 
class will have “to quote bottom 
prices and show first quality sam- 
ples to compete in the Australian 
market with the Manchester ex- 
porter, who has, in addition to the 
tariff and exchange advantages, the 
extremely valuable asset of long and 
very intimate association with the 
Australian. wholesalers, many of 
whom are, in fact; English con- 
eerns. 


A stmking feature of the Austra- 
han imports of American cotton 
cloths in 4921 is the wav in which 
goods dyed in the varn have held 
up, with a total of 4,437,285 vards, 
While unbleached cloths fell from 
4,376,609 vards in 1920 to 432,572 
vards, or less than 10 per cent, in 
1921. Since 1918, bleached — eloths 
have steadily declined by more than 


1,000,000 yards each year to 387,578 | 


vards in 1921, while unbleached cot- 


fons imereased progressively to the . 


end of 1920, from which the drop 
has heen precipitous. Unbleached 
duck has held its own fairly well, 
but bleached and colored duck have 
heen in extremely low demand. 


The largest orders for all elasses 
ef cotton eloths were placed in the 
first quarter of 1921, imports con- 
tiniing to diminish from then until 
the end of November. Australian 
importers order six to nine months 
in advance, and as it is known that 
some orders have been. placed re- 
cently, the customs figures of com- 
ing months mav show a betier status 
of American cotton eloths, although 
they will probably be well below 
that of the first quarter of 1921.— 
Commerce Reports. 


A Cleaning Period 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Established 1857 


“T_UBRIK” 


From your opener to your cloth room “Lubrik’’. will give you 
efficient and economical lubrication, No spattering or staining. Made i 
in varying densities to meet varying conditions, | 


MASURY-YOUN GCO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


how- 


Says 


“Weather may come 
and weather may go 
But Carrier makes 
weather whether or no!"’ 


(arrier Fngineering ©rporation 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago 
New York Philadelphia 


Automatic, Guaranteed 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
for 
Humidifying, Heati ooling, Ventilating 
aad. 


Literature upon request 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking: Warpers Linkers. Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE EANDING CO., Ine: 


Maenufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St.. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Gaffney, S.C CD Praserey, Charlotte, N. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
2 New Sash Cord: Braiders. 
3 10-Spindle Lazenby Cop Winders. 
1. 40-in. Lowell Folder. 
1 2,400 End Double Linker Denn Warper. 
10,000 6-in. by 6-in. Spools. | 
10,000: Intermediate Bobbins for 9x414 Whitin Frame 
New: 
15,000 7-in. by 314-in. 
Bobbins, New. 
80 Section Beams, 26-in. Heads. 
All sizes of Pulleys and Hangers. Also Shafting. 
10 Whitin Combers. | 


Will sell the above listed cheap. 
four by six Spooler. 


Lowell or Woonsocket Speeder 


Want to buy one 
One Foster Cone Winder. 


Pitts Cotton Manufacturing Company 


Elberton, Ga. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. W 
—Agents— 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. IL. 


' favorable factor. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 
the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY | 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Sole Gelling Agents 
Crarnewce WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
MERCHANDISING 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
St Louis Philadelphia 


Chicago . San Francisco 


Standard 
Size of the South 


(Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 


S.C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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New York.—-Following the higher 
prices for cotton, the cotton goods 
markets were somewhat firmer last 
week and there was more activity 
in the unfinished end of the mar- 
ket. Print cloths have recovered 
some of the ground lost recently 
and higher prices were seen on 
sheetings. There was a good de- 
mand from bag manufacturers and 


- converters and johbers bought fair- 


lv. well, 

The demand for colored cottons 
also showed some improvement and 
cotton sheetings for export. were 


firmer. The unsettled conditions in 


New England continues as an un- 
Improvement. in 
the sale of wash goods was noted 
during the week. Bleached goods 
continued quiet and the wider sheet- 
ing from 4-4 to 10-4 sold more. freely 


than the narrower widths. The de- 


mand for plain. white goods was 
fairly good, while heavy: fancy 
goods continued slow. 

There was a variety of small trad- 
ing in cloths during the day. Nar- 
row odd goods in print cloths con- 
tinued in moderate demand and 27- 
inch 64x60s are now held at 5%ec 
with 25-inch 56x44s quoted at 4%c. 


Wide print cloths held steady at 8c 


for 38%-inch 64x60s and 9e for 68x 
72s. Some small business was re- 
ported on these numbers. On 4- 
vard 80s. the market holds at 10%e 
and cloths at that figure seem to be 
more plentiful than they were when 


quoted 2c a yard higher a short time 


azo. On 72x76s the market rules 
quiet at 10e. 

Less business was done on sheet- 
ings but values hold very steady. 
Some houses now ask 8%c for 4- 
vard 48 squares for the bag trade. 
The bag manufacturers have bought 
the light weights rather than the 
usual heavy lines. 

Sateens continue in. better. gen- 
eral demand and a wide variety of 
constructions is being purchased for 
many different uses. The gray 
goods have been relatively lower 
than some of the print cloth num- 
bers made from similar varns and 


| the larger use of the goods of late 


has been seen in many ¢channels in 
the finished state. 

Fine goods were in light demand, 
most of the sales being small. Some 
odd lots of voiles and pans are be- 
ing disposed of but the call is not 
general. Sales of 64x60 pajama 
checks were reported at 8c. 

The seasonable demand for wash 
fabric is beginning. It has been 
slow in developing. Purchases are 
as yel confined to a few fabrics and 
the woven specialties are selling 


better for the moment than many 
of the printed and other goods that 
make up the mass sales in normal 
years. 
Such eloths as lawns, voiles and 
many others popular in other years 


, are selling comparatively slowly, but 


there is a good call for tissues, ging- 
hams, ratines and some other woven 
specialties. In the nature of things 


traders say buying will continue la- - 


ter than usual this season as it be- 
gan late and is governed by actual 
counter demands more largely than 
usual. 

The consumption of cotton goods 
is not as broad as it was a year 
azo or two years ago, while produc- 
tion has been pretty well maintained 
until very recently, when curtail- 
ment began through strikes and in- 
ability to make a profit at current 
prices. The halting distribution has 
been due to the halting consump- 
tion. Converters of eotton goods 
have been in’ hot competition for a 
limited business and have not been 
selling finished goods freelv even at 
close prices. 

There was good inquiry in the 
Fall River print cloth market dur- 
ing the week, but manufacturers re- 
fused to meet the bids of buyers and 
the result was. only moderate trad- 
ing. Inquiry was especially strong 
in narrow goods on the basis of 4 
eents for 10.55s. Buyers have evine- 
ed by slight tendency to come up to 
the market quotations, and mills 
persistently refused to consider any 
bid under the present prices. 


For 44-inch, 48x48, 6.40, 7 cents is 


now the market: 5% cents for 38%- 


inch, 44x40, 8.20 is being quoted for 


double cuts. There was good busi- 
ness in 25-inch prints. 
Prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s... 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s... 6 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s... 5% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x64s.. 83% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.,... 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard..... 10% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard..... 9% 
Brown sheetings, Southern 
Tickings, 8-ounce ........... 20 
Denims, 2.20 ...... 17 
Staple ginghams ............ 16% 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
3 PUMPS 


| We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems’. satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


Richmond, Va. 


The Standard of Excellence for 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, inc. 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


GREENVILLE, C. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket was rather dull as the week 


closed, although the new higher 


prices that were reached following 
the rise in cotton held firmly. There 
seems to be a general opinion that 
if cotton remains steady that the 
more active business of the week 
will continue, otherwise trade will 
slow down considerably. 

There was fair inquiry for knit- 
ting yarns, which were reported as 
being slightly. above the levels of 


the previous week. Both the un- 


derwear and hosiery trades followed 
the market closely and placed some 
fairly good orders. Irregularity in 
prices prevented a larger business. 
Reports in this market from the 
South indicated that the spinners 
had not received anything like the 
total business that was reported dur- 


ine the week. which is taken to 


mean that the greater part of the 


gales were made by holders of stock 


varns, | 

Houses handling Southern earded 
varns here are predicting several 
weeks of active business and con- 
sequent higher prices. They be- 
lieve that an advance of 4, to 6 
cents a pound will be seen shortly. 
During last week, 30-2s. carded 
warps moved up about two cents. 
On the other hand combed yarns 
did not fellow the rise in cotton. 
Priees here were said to be the low- 
est since September and very little 
husiness is being done at this time. 
Consumers of combed yarns are evi- 
dently. holding off in the expecta- 
tion of even lower prices, even 
though the mills are unable to make 
a profit at current levels. 

Prices on yarns were quoted as 
follows: 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 


128 to 148.31 @-.-. 2-ply 308,  @.. 


2-ply 168..32 @_- 2-ply 40s_.52 @53 


| 20s_.33° @-. 2-ply 50s_.70 
24s..34 
Southern Two- Piy Skeins 

5s to 10s.29. @_. 6s__ _.48 @50 
10s to 128.30 @.. 40s 50 @d54 
20s U pholstery 
26s 38 4s 6-ply.23 
30s. oi. @ 

Southern Single Warps. 

6s to 10s.30 @. 
12s 30% @. 
20s -.@.. 40s @- 

Southern Sinale Skeins 

12s 31 24s 35 
l4s si @. 268... 
16s 31%@. 30s... 388 @. 

Southern Frame Cones. 

Rs @ 34 @. 
12s 30 @31 
14s 31% @32 36% @ 
16s 30s extra. @_. 
20s 33144 @ 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 30s..65 2-ply 60s_. 95@1. 00 

2-ply 36s__70 @... 2-ply 70s_.1 15@_. 

2-plv 40s__75 @s0 2-ply 80s..1 

2-ply 50s_.90 @95 

Combed Peeler Cones. 

12s _..i.4T%@_ @. 
14s 48 S28...  @. 
16s 49 @. 34s. .64 
18s 50 @. 36s8__ 66 @_. 
208... 51 @ 40s_. _..68 
24s 53 @ 1 

Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 

Keins. 
20s 2-ply_.37. 36s 2-ply_.52 @_. 
22s 2-ply_.38 @ 40s 2-ply @... 
24s 2-ply..40 @ 45s 2-ply 47. @. 
30s 2-ply_.48 @. 50s 2-ply_.85 @ 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
22s. 38 @_. 

30s8__ 16 @ 

20s. 37. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 


EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 


Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


D. H. psn Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno. J. George, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. . Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudiaiil. Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
of Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


CATLIN & COMPANY 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bidg. §=CHARLOTTE,N. C. 


ee 


 WHITINSVILLE| 
‘SPINNING RING Co. 


WHITINSVILLE MASS. 


WING SPECIALISTS 


350 Broadway, New York 


All Numbers 


Agents for | 

Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 
HEATHERS and SOLIDS, All Shades and Ply for Hosiery and 
Sweaters 


Habersham Mills, Habersham, Ga. 
SPECIAL SPUN YARN FOR THE LACE TRADE 


Athens Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 
; HIGH GRADE HOSIERY YARNS, 18s to 26s 


BRANNON, WELBORN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


Telephone: Franklin 1798-9 


Philadelphia Providence 


Chicago 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
Charlotte 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING ann KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.”’ _ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


S 


SANDOZ 


SANDOZ Chemical Works, Inc. 


240 Water St., NEW YORK 


We Are Now Ready To Supply in any quantity 


DIRECT BLACK C § 


This is a Straight Black—no mixture 
Product Samples and Prices on Request 
JOHN HARTLEY, Sou. Selling Ast. 


407 Commercial Bank Building., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| 
/\ 
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HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & 


One-Twenty“Wwo Hudson Street, New YorR Ci 
Soston Philadelphia ‘ Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 
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Wanted. 

Two 100 or 125 H. P. second- 
hand Tublar Boilers. Must be in 
first-class condition, for 4125 
pounds steam pressure. State age 
and present location. . Also one 
200 to 250 H. P. Corliss Engine. 
Williams-Brownell Planing Mill 
Co., Asheville, N. C. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 - A. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and circles. 


Quality guaranteed. 


Cotton Mills Wanted. 


We have buyers at attractive 
prices: for 10,000 spindle yarn 
mill, 20,000-30,000 spindle cloth 
mill, F. €. Abbott & Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Machinery Wanted. 


Would like to. communicate 
with mills having anything from 
breakers through and including 
winders for sale. A. 8S. Smoke, 
St. Matthews, S. C. 


Tanks 

at HOPEWELI, Va. 

New Tanks, long leaf pine or 
fir, 10°6” diameter bottom to 13’ 
bottom, 68”, 79” and 11'6” 
high; all new and complete with 
round screw hoops and couplets, 
2%” stock. Let us have your in- 
DuPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Special Products Di- 
7038 DuPont 
Wilmington, Del. 


quiries. E. I. 


vision, 


Building, 


Wanted. 

Position as tying-in machine 
operator. Eight years’ experi- 
ence; now employed. Can give 
references, “Tie,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. G. 


Improved Check Strap Holder for 


Draper Looms. 

Attached by loom fixer in a few 
minutes, thereby reducing loom 
stoppage. Once attached, no more 
adjustments needed. Will give 
best results. 

A demonstration will prove our 
claims. Sample upon request. 

Chaney and Sink, 
300 E. Center Street, 
' Lexington, N. C. 


Jaman Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING 
Kier Boil Assistant 


ANTISTAIN 


CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 
For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


— 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving”’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


In specifying your 
equipment cover 
your needs. 


Garvin Millers are 
especially suited to 
the needs of Tex- 
tile Mill Machine 
Shops and they are 
reasonably priced. 


The Ideal nai Machine 
| for Textile Mill Machine Shops 


No. 2 A Universal Milling Machin 


THE GARVIN MACHINE Co. 
Spring and Varick Streets, New York, N. Y. 


Ask For Bulletin 


oud 


h 
| 
CO. 
| 
- 
| 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau ivr tnree 18 Which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement tor one month. 

Ifthe applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern ‘lextile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.vv. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
ecancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service ot 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


PMPLUYI | 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
°  gpinning, or both. Am 33 years of age, 
seven years as overseer. Good refer- 
ences. Address No, 3335. 


WANT position as overseer of spinnisus. 
Prefer mill in North Carolina. Can 
furnish satisfactory references as to 
past experience, ability and character. 
Address No. 3336. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or take place as assistant in large 
room. Good record over long term of 
years. Have handled many varieties 
of fabrics. Satisfactory references, Ad- 
dress No. 3837. 


“WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed as second hand, but by 
experience and ability am capahe ol 
handling overseer’s job. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3338. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill on local cotton. Have had 29 
years’ experience in mill business, hum- 
ber of years as superintendent. Am 50 
years old, married and have family of 
help. Can come at once. References. 
Address No. 3339. : 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
spooling or winding. Young married 
man, age 30. Have been on some of 
best jobs in South. Am now general 
overseer spinning, spooling, twisting 
and winding. Good 'reasons for mak- 
ing change. Prefer mill in small town. 
Address No. 3340. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Can handle large or small job. Ten 
years’ experience on most all kinds of 
white goods.. Experienced on tire fab- 
rics, and all kinds of goods for rubber 
trade. Best of references. Address 
No. 3341. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
weave mill on white work, or would 
take place as overseer in large weave 
room. Now employed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3342. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or overseer of large spin- 
ning room, Practical man of long ex- 

' perience who has always given satis- 
faction. Excellent references. Address 
No. 33438. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Would consider second hand’s place on 
large job. Excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill on plain goods. Would not con- 
sider place less than $30 per week. 
Now employed, but want larger job. 
Best of references. Address No. » 


WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding or spin- 
ning. Experienced, reliable and capa- 
ble, and have excellent references from 
past and present employers. Address 
No. 3346. | 


WANT position as_ superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
with good mills and can give excellent 
results. Best of references. Address 
No. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Am experienced superintend- 
ent, now successfully operating a good 
mill, but wish a larger place. HExcel- 
lent references. Address No. 3348. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held similar position with some of the 
best mills in the South. Can come on 
short notice. References. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Well 
fitted by training and experience to 
handle mill on any class of goods made 
in the South. Excellent references. 
Address No, 3350. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Now 
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employed. Have been superintendent 
and overseer for long period of years 
and always given satisfaction. Fine 
references. Address No. 3351. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on both plain and fancy 
goods, and can get quality and quan- 
tity production. Good habits, steady 
worker. Excellent references. Address 
No. 33652. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or overseer of carding 
and spinning. Have worked in mill 
more than 20 years. Over 10 years as 
superintendent. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3353. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer, Capable man whose experi- 
ences covers many years in power plant 
work. Good references. Address No. 
3354. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have had over 25 years experience in 
card room, 15 as overseer. Can give 
satisfaction in every respect. Address 
No. 3355. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 15 years experience in tex- 
tile steam power and electric plants, 
3% years with U. 8. ship yards. Can 
‘handle any size power’ plant in satis- 
factory manner. Best of references 
from present and past employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3356. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or both. Am at present 
overseer of carding and spinning, but 
have good reason for wishing to change. 
Good character, long practical experi- 
ence and energetic worker. References. 
Address No, 3357. 


WANT *position as overseer of carding 
in medium sized mill, or would take 
second hand’s place in large mill. Young 
man, 36 years, but am thoroughly prac- 
tical and have fine experience. Good 
references. Address No. 3358. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn, or weave mill. Can handle 
either in satisfactory manner. Good 
references covering my experience, abil- 
ity and character. Address No. 3359. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or overseer of carding and 
spinning on medium numbers, white or 
colored. Am 43 years old, 32 years ex- 
perience, will go anywhere. Take small 
salary until I show what I can do. Ref- 
erences. Address No. 3360. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take overseer of carding, spin- 
ning, or both. Now. employed as over- 
seer of carding in good mill, but wish 
to change to different locality. Good 
references. Addresr No. 3361. 


work and machinery erecting. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3369. 


WANT position as mill manager, super- 
intendent or executive position in of- 
fice. Experienced in executive work in 
both New England and Southern mills, 
trained for both mill and office work. 
Know cost systems,. can handle help, 
am college graduate and feel competent 
to handle position as superintendent or 
manager. Address No. 38370. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
of iarge cloth room. Age 49, 27 years 
experience in weaving. Good references 
from past and present employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3371. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as overseer of weaving jn 
large mill, butl by experience and 
training am competent to handle job as 
superintendent. Good character, steady 
worker and can givé fine references. Ad- 
dress No, 3372. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in large mill. Am 45 years of age, mar. 
ried; 15 years as overseer in mills in 
South Carolina. Now employed, but can 
comeé on two weeks’ notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3373. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning or both. Age 35, have been sec- 
ond hand and overseer tor past 14 years. 
Practical experience on all classes of 
work. Sober and reliable and can give 
excellent references. Address No. 3374. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Long 
experience. Can furnish good. refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3375, 


WANT positoin as overseer of slashing, 
warping or cloth room. Mill experience 
covers more than 20 years and can 
handle efficiently either one of _ the 
above positions. Good references gladly 
furnished. Address No. 3362 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic. Long experience in steam 
plants and machine shops. Specially 


g00d on welding. References. Address 
No. 3363. 


WANT position as office manager for 
cotton mills. Am experienced in manu- 
facturing end, cotton besthge and sell- 
ing. Am competent to take over office 
end of either cotton or hosiery mill. 
Excellent references. Married, good 
worker. Address No. 3364. 


WANT position as superintendent. Mid- 
dle aged man and have worked in mill 
for over 30 years. Can handle either 
yarn or weaving plant. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 3365. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prefer 
a weave mill. Competent, reliable and 
experienced. My experience covers ev- 
ery phase of cotton mill business and |} 
can get quality and quantity produc- 
tion. Now employed at good mill, but 
have good reason for making change. 
References. Address No. 3366. — 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding, or spinning or both. 
Have been an overseer for 32 years and 
superintendent for more than 15. Would 
like an opportunity to correspond with 


mill needing reliable and practical man. 
Address No. 3367. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
or cloth room. Now employed as over- 
seer cloth room. Age 48, married, have 
family, 30 years experience. Good refer- 


ences from past and present employers. 
Address No. 3368. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Can handle any size job on Saco ma- 
chainery. Experienced in both mill 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on all classes of goods and 
can handle any sized weave room in 
competent manner. Good references. 
Address No. 3376. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or overseer of card- 
ing. ood references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 3377. 


WANT position as carder ,spinner, or 
superintendent. Long experience in ua 
number of good milis. Best ot refer- 
ences, Address No. 3378. 

WANT position as overseer of carding. 
iKxperienced more than 25 years as 
overseer and secondhand. Am a hus- 
t.er and can get production on either 
White or colored goods. Address No. 
3379. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
hold a similar position in one of the 
best mills in North Carolina, but want 
to make a@ change. References as to 
character and ability gladly furnished. 
Am high class man and would not con- 
sider a smail job. Address No. 3380. 


WANT position as superintendent. Can 
handle large or small mill in competent 
manner, long experience in good 
mills, have made excellent reputation 
for quality and quantity production. 
Good references. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3381. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have held similar position with some 
of largest mills in South Carolina. Com- 
petent to handle all kinds of engine, 
boiler and shop work, also A-1 me- 
chanic. Have 20 years experience. Good 
references. Address No. 3382. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had 15 yaers expereince as. over- 
seer. Good reasons for wishing to 
eee: Now employed. Address No. 
3388. 


EXPERIENCED cotton stapler » and 
grader desires connection with Carc- 
lina mill. Five years experience buy- 
ing and selling Arkansas Delta cotton. 
Would be glad to buy in Arkansas for 
mills... Best of references in Carolinas 
or Arkansas. One year as government 
grader and stapler. Glad to call on 
interested parties. Address No. 3384. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both in North Carolina 
mill. If given opportunity, can con- 
Vince you that I am the man you need. 
References as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3385. 


WANT position as manager or superin- 
tendent. Experienced carder, spinner, 
weaver, superintendent and manager; 
4 years in erecting all kinds of ma- 
chinery. Graduate of New Bedford 
Textile School; experience in starting 
Several new mills. Experienced on 
carded and combed yarns, sheetings 
and colored goods. Best references. 
Address No. 3386. : 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Six years on plain and fancy work. 
Satisfactory references and can handle 
any size job. Address No. 


ol 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
émp.oyead but wish to change. Woulu 
like to «correspohd with mill needing 
mgn ciass, eificient and experienceu 
Superintenuent. Address No. 


WAN‘) position as master. mechanic. 
Pperiencea in steam and electric work, 
and macnine work all kinds, 
expert on repairing and Keeping power 
Piant in first class condition. Good ret- 
erences. Address No. 


WAN'T position as overseer of cloth 
root. inree years as overseer several 
years as second hand. luxperienced, 
reliabie, Zood habits, hard worker. Good 
reterences. Address No. 3390. 


WAN'T position as overseer. of  c.oth 
room. Hard working, reiiable and ex- 
perienced man of good habitS and 
Steady disposition. Now employed, 
goou references. Address No. 3391. 


WAN’! position as {superintendent or 
would take overseeh of carding and 
spinning. My experiance fits me for 
any of these position 1. can give 
exceHent results. Good reXerences. 
aress No. 3392. 


WANT position as overseer of «carding, 
Or good place as second hand carding, 
invite correspondence with anyone 
needing good Man ‘whose past record 
Shows ability and character, 
No. 3393. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Nine years as overseer on various 
Zrades of cloth. Now employed but can 
come en short notice. Married, with 
two children old enough to work. Good 
re.serences. Address 3394. 


WANT position as master mechanie and 


e.ectrician. Long experience in both 
Steam and electric work and capabie 
or handling large job. Good references 
as to character and’ ability. Address 
No. 3395. 


WANT position as overseer-of spinning, 
twisting or warping, or would take sec- 
ond hand's place in large mill. . Thor- 
oughly experienced and capable in ev- 
ery way. Good character, settled hab- 
ils, fine references. Address No. 3397. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spinning and winding; 25 years experi- 
ence in spinning and winding. Now 
emp.oyed. Can handle any size’ job. 
class references. Address No. 
33958, 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Seven years as overseer and second 
hand. Can give best of references, will 
not consider less than $7 per day. Now 


employed, but can come on. short no-— 


tice. Address No. 3399. 


WANT. position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or would take place as over- 
Seer Of carding and spinning. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent of combed 
yarn mill. Have been overseer and su- 
perintendent for long term of. years: 
With present company 10 years. Age 
$6. Good references. Address No. 3400. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Long experience at some of the best 
mids in the South. Capable, steady 
man, good references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning. Have 18 years experience 
aS overseer, now employed as carder, 
but wish to change. Fine references. 
Address No. 3402. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning. loxperienced, competent 
and reliable. Long experience. Now 
emploved. Good references. Address 
No. 3403. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
North or South Carolina, Georgia or 
Alabama. High class mill man, of 
known reputation, who has always got- 
ten good results. Long experience in 
every department of mill. Excellent 
references. Address No. 3404. 


WANT position as overseer of Wweav- 
ing, 15 years as overseer, now employ- 
ed but want larger place. Can weave 
any ciass of goods made in the South. 
Good references. Address No. 3405. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Age 28, 4 years as overseer. Hustler 
for production and good quality. Will 
get results as, cheap as anyone. Ref- 
erences. Address No. 3406. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 


or spinning, or both. Reliable man of 
good habits who thoroughly  under- 
Stands carding and spinning. Glad to 
furnish references. Address No. 3407. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
and twisting, or carding and spinning. 
Accurate, reliable and painstaking. 
Good record of service. Long experi- 
ence and good references. Address No 


3408 


Address 


{ 
{ 
a 
| 
| 
3344. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co, 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AL BONE— 
Roessier & WHassiacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S&S. 
Lockwood, Green Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. 
A8H HANDLING 
Link-2elt Company. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
S. K. F. industries, inc, 
BALING PRESSES— 
——See Presses, Baling. 
JALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SANDS AND TAPE— 
american Textile Banding Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
E 


Cocker Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Company. 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 

TIVES— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

f&rabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co.; The. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
——See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 

See aiso Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co. 


SELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodl Ang Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 
BOBBINS— 
Lowell Co. 
Jordan Mfg 
Courtney, The Dana $S., Co. 
BOILERS— 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Coa 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BURLAP— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
De Lava! Steam Turbine Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terreli Machine Co. 
SALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Howard Brea. Mfg. 
CARD GRINDING 
Drousfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
whitin Machine Works. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company 
CHAIN BELT® AND ‘DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins & Co., B. F. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridiey, Watts & &Co. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co. 
Barnard-Lynah,. Inc. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allls-Chailmers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONTRACTORS— 
——See Mill Bullders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Paimer, Raymond & Co. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co. 
Martin & Co, 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. § 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
\ Mversal Winding Co. 
yevitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt 
DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Masury Young 
Seydel Mfg. Co., 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobbe Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Ce. 
SILENT CHAIN— 
Moree Crain Company. 
Link.Gett 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. , & Sons Co. 
East Jersey Pipe "ah. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, inc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Hartley, John 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Works 


Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 

Hunting & Guery. 

Bouligny, R. H., 
ELECTRIC FANS— 

Ails-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Perkins & Son., inc., B. F. 

Lomax Motor Repair Co. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 

ENGINEERS— 

Mees & Mees 

ENGINEERS, MILL. 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co 

ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, 


Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
———See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Son 
See Electric; ‘Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED, WATER PURIFIERS— 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Pc -ulator Company. 
FINISHING s:ACHINERY— 
——Gee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


FLAT WALL PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
-E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemica! Co, 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 
ERS— 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Meehine Werks. 
York. 

-Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’ s, T. B., Sons Co. 

See Clutches. 


Inc, 


PUMP. 


FUSE 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GEARS— 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 

Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 

Eureka Iron Works. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

MACHINES— 

Roy & Co., 8B. S&S. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 

——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co, 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co.: 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
IRON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 


LACE LEATHER— 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Stee! Headdie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. . 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

N. ¥. @& N. J. Lubricant Ca 
LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Cor pany 
LUG STR 

Shariette Leather Belting Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 


Garvin Machine Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, ine. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 

Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 

MILL. STOCKS— 

Hill, Clark & Co. 

A. M. Law & Co. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION—. 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

Mees & Mees 
MILL LIGHTING— 

See Electric Lighting. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Garvin Machine Co. 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

Odell Mill Supply Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Willison Company. 

MILL WHITE 
Detroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 

MACHINES— 

Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 
oILs— 
Klipstein & Co., A. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

John Lucas & Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

N. ¥. J. Lubricant Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4& Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COILING SYSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Inc. 
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OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Specialty Co. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


John Lucas & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland 4& Co. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Slomers 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co, 
ivey Mfg. Co. 
PIPE. AND FITTINGS— 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Rolier Beating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. B., Sons. Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 

Barrett Co., The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission Machinery. 

PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

PUMPS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Oc Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
(Boller Feed; aiso Centrifugal.) 

Rumsey Pump Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terreli Machine Co. 

REEDS 
North Carolina Reed Co. 

REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROOFING— 

Barrett Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Ca. 

Wlison Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 
SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


——See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. &.. Sens Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lunton’s. David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charles R. 
Atlantic Co. 
Arabol 
Bosson ane 
Corn Products ‘Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co, 
Stein, Hall & Co. ; 
Jacques, Wolf & & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
Courtney, The Dana §&., Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON) — 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Jacques & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & 
Seydel Co., 
SLASHERS AND 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


SLASHER HOODS 


R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co, 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg, Co. 

Kliipstein & Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 
SPiINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

$Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitireville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPINNING TAPE— 


American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 

Ivey Mfg. Co. | 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 

——See Sizing, Starch and hens, 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
STRAP LEATHER— 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 


Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 


TESTING APPA (FABRICS)— 


Perkine. F.. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 

Kaumagraph Ce. 
TRAPS— 

———See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 

Southern Engineering Ce. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 

Allis-Chaimers Co. 

Odell Mill Supply Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 


Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. (Slient Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond. States Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WALL PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUND8— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co, 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, P. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tothurst Machine Werks. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINE@- 

Cenditiering Marthinea. 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demoa- 
strated that’it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  ocorre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an a feature of this 

Prompt deliveries th two te 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CoO. 
Weonsocket, Rhode isiand 


R. H. BOULIGNY;, INC. 
ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Cnarieston, 8. C. 
Alilis-Chailmers Mtg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. "9 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 

Ashworth SBros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pin Grid Bar Co., 


Atherton Providence, 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 8&8 Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 
321 Broadway, New 


Bahnson Co., 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc., 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St.,. New 
York. 

Brannon, Welborn & Co., 350 Broadway, 
New York. 


Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
The Barrett Co., New York. 


barber Colman Co., Kocktford, Il. 

Bultimore HKelting ‘company, Spartan- 
burg, 5S. C. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass, 


—C— 

Cairier Engineering Corp., New York. 

Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Carun @& co, $43 broaaway, New York, 

Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Chariotte Leather Belting Oo., Charlotte, 
nn. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nia, N. C. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
Corn Products’ Refining Co., New York. 
Courtney Co.. Vana 38., Chicopee, Mass. 
—D— | 
Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 


al 


Detroit Graphite Co.,. Detroit, Mich. , 

Vixie Seal and Stamp Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wixon Lubricating Saddie Co., bristol, 

Diamond State Fibre Co., 

Vraper, B., 


Bridgeport, Pa. 
506 Trust Bldg., Chariotte, 


Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 


vronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 
egtauke Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
«. 1. du # «zt de Nemours & Co.,. Wil- 
mingtok, 
Eblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
tvast Jersey Fipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
‘Lincolnton, 


Eureka iron Works, Inc.., 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
Franklin #rocess Co., Providence, R. L. 
Garland Mfg. Co.. Saco. Me. 
Garvin, Machine Co., 141 Varick 
York City. 
Textile Supply Co., 


New 
Greenville, 


ais 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Huntington & Guerry, ‘Greenville, 
oe & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


Hickory, N. C. 

Monticello, Ga. 
& Co., 88 Broad St., 


Ivey Mfg. 


Jordan Mfg. Co., 
Jennings, A. T. 


~ New 
York. 


Kauinagraph zuy W., 
LUrkK, 

Keever starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Kinuder-Weldon Wyeing Machine 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 

Lowell, Mas 

Nicetown, *Philadel- 


(0 38th St., New 


Com- 


Lowell: Shuttle Co., 

Link- Belt Company, 
phia, 

Lockwood, Ureene & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lucas, John, & Co., Phitadeiphia, Fa. 

Lupton, David. Sons, inc., Philadelphia, 


—M— 
Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. 
mayen kK. L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
ork. 
Macrou: fibre Co., Woonsocket, KR. 1. 
Marstun Co., John Atlantic Ave., 
boston, Mass. 
Masury- young Co., 
Mass. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 
C. 


196 Milk St., Boston, 


Merruw Machine Co:, Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Vrawing Koll Co., indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz &’Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Morehead Mtg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., ithaca, N. Y 

McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 


North Crolina Reed Co., High Point, 
N. 


National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
I 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 
N.. Y. @& N. J. Lubricant Co., 
way, New York, 


Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


401 Broad- 


Ormsbee & Landecker, 81 Broad St., 


New 
York. 
Oiiver & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 
York. 


Odeli Mil Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


L. & 81 Broad St., New 
Yo : 


& Co., 81 Broad St., 
New York, 

Parks-UCraimer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning King Co., Central 
Falls, R. 

Perkins, B. F,,.& Son., Holyoke, Mass. 

kK. O. Piekens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 

tanburg, 8. C. 


Powers hKegulator Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Puro-Sanitary Wrinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 
Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., New York. 
Rice, Wobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 


Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Roy & Sons Co., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. 
Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Chemical Works, New York. 


Sandoz 
Saco-Loweli Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 


Seaboard’ Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 

beydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L., 262 Pear! St., 

New York, 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
©. 

Engineering Co., 


Southern Charlotte, 
N, C 


Southern Gypsum Co., Ine., North Hol- 
ston, Va. 
Spartan Simiig Compound Co., Spartan- 


burg, 3. 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass, 
Staley Mig. Cv., A. Lil. 
Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 
Syunor & Wen Michmond, Va, 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co., Khiladeiphi, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Terreil Machine Co,, Charlotte, N, C, 
‘lextile Mill Supply Co., Chariette, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
‘Lolhurst Machine Works, ‘Troy,.N. Y. 
‘lripod Paint Co... 6’ N. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


‘Snited Chemical Products Corp., York & 


Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N 
U. 8S: Ring Traveler Co., 
Universal: Winding Co., 


Providence, R. I. 
Boston. Mass. 


—— 


Vogel Ce.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, 


Mass. 
Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 
Carteret, N. J 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 


Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 


Wilson Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
“Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 


Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa, 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds : 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard — 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


gece 


BOSTON, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


COLMAN COMPANY 


-——— MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: ——- 
ROCKFORD, ILL. U. S. A. 


| HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
_ WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


GREENVILLE, S. 


and we 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C, 


240 River Street, Greenville. S. C. 


127 Central Avenue Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPATRED 
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Direet Basie 
Sulphur 


Vat 
‘Chrome Dyes ‘Acid 


Special Shades Matched 


VELVE TEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners ~— Oils Finishes | 


Unirep CremicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


- Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Geo. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


Wooden Packing Cases 


whit 


These boxes are bui]t of timber taken from 

~ our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. 


We Solicit a Trial Order 


White | Pine, ° ‘N. c. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 


ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Drawer 330 HICKORY, N. C. 


Why a 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent hain i is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


. DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 
Cleveland Detroit Atianta 


Philadelphia 

a more Pittsburgh nneapotis 

Boston San ~sele St. Louis 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


fianufacturers of the following machines: 
| COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Framee 
Distributing | Spinning Frames 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Fiat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quiliers 


Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


Openers Revolving Flat Carde 
Pickers Derby Doublere 
Willows Roving Framee 
Card Feeds Spinning Framee 
Full Roller Card . Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 


Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


‘ard Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


AAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
SVILLE,MASS.U.S.A. 


RM OFFICE CHARLOTTI 


cali Agent: 
uerican Textile Machinery Corporation 
47 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. . 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 


changing automatic features. 


WHITEHEAR, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 

| WEAVING MACHINERY 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 


J. H. MAYES 


502 COL TBLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 2 


PATERSON, N. J. 


EXTRACTORS 


Pre-eminent in the textile industry 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 TROY, New York 
New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Representatives in: 
San Francisco, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
California Montreal, Que., Canada 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 2 


Side and End Clips for Card Flats 


We have a patented steel side clip for fas- 
| tening the card clothing on to the iron flat, 
which is a great improvement over the old 
style clip formerly used. 


We are also using an end clip of new de- 


_ the fiat. 
the card flats we reclothe at our Charlotte 
Shop. We rewind licker-ins with our point 
hardened wire. Prompt and efficient service 
on all orders. 


| TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


sign that is giving most excellent results and | 
enables us to protect the wire on the end of | 
We use these improved clips on all | 
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